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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


NEW AIMS AND TENDENCIES IN PSYCHOLOGY.'! 


HERE are few sciences so problematic, so much discussed, 
especially in our times, as is psychology. Not only 
psychology’s own representatives, but also every philosopher 
and the most eminent investigators in neighboring fields are 
deeply interested in its aims and tendencies. 

If we wish to understand the actual purposes and activity of 
modern psychology, we must examine the situation, particularly 
in America and in Germany. From the beginning of modern 
scientific psychology Americans have played an important and 
effective part. It was at Leipzig, as you know, that Wundt, 
my venerable teacher, established the first laboratory for ex- 
perimental psychology. And it is worth while to remember 
that the first assistant and coéperator with Wundt in this 
German laboratory was my distinguished colleague of Columbia 
University, Professor James McKeen Cattell. In the following 
years a rapidly increasing number of American students and 
investigators were found working in the psychological labora- 
tories of German universities. They have codperated in the 
development of our young science. A considerable number of 
the same men are now representing psychology in the universities 
of their country. The first special professorship in psychology 
in the world was established in the United States and held by 
Professor Cattell. At the present time, the United States can 
boast of possessing a more extensive system of psychological 
research and especially of psychological instruction than any 
other country. As regards original investigations, the most 
valuable work of American psychologists hitherto, I think, has 


1 Inaugural address of a course of lectures on Introduction to Psychology, 
Columbia University. 
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been done in animal and social psychology, in psychological 
pedagogy and some other lines of applied psychology. 

Among the manifold cultural interrelations between America 
and Germany, those of psychology are of the closest and most 
prolific of results. It may be truly said that the fatherland of 
Herbart, Helmholtz, Fechner, and the country of William James, 
Ladd, Mark Baldwin, Stanley Hall and Titchener, are in the 
forefront of modern scientific psychology. Moreover, it cannot 
be denied that, generally, American psychologists are more con- 
versant with the history, the results, and the actual tendencies 
of German psychology than are the Germans themselves with 
the extensive, enterprising, and original work done by American 
psychologists. The international exchange of university teachers 
has, I think, its chief purpose in establishing and maintaining 
a more complete scientific reciprocity between two cultivated 
nations. I have accepted the proposal of the German Govern- 
ment to go to Columbia for some months, and the honor offered 
me by this famous university of becoming one of her faculty of 
philosophy. My dominating motive has been to codperate, 
in a small way, in the reciprocity of science; above all, to make 
the personal acquaintance of psychological tendencies and in- 
stitutions of the United States. 

We cannot understand modern psychology without taking 
into account its relation to sister sciences; these having been 
earlier differentiated from philosophy, their common mother, 
are on the whole methodically better consolidated. Especially 
must we consider psychology’s interrelation with the natural 
sciences. As a residuum of the animistic and, at the same time, 
objectifying naturalistic character of primitive thought, in the 
prescientific era, we notice a confusion between psychological 
and physical problems. The outgrowing of this uncritical manner 
of thinking was a prerequisite to the development of scientific 
psychology as well as to that of pure natural science. This 
decisive progress of scientific differentiation was prepared for 
by a consciously mechanical comprehension of reality in physics. 
It was accomplished (with the continuous codperation of epis- 
temology) through modern physiology, which adapted the 
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principles of mechanical theory to the life processes, and con- 
sequently carried them on through their methodical investigation. 

During the nineteenth century the productive influence of 
natural science upon psychology was along three main lines. 
First: physical theory continually formed a model of exactitude 
of formulated results and of systematic conclusiveness. Secondly: 
the cognate biological sciences gave to psychology an unprece- 
dented acquaintance with the structure and functions of the 
nervous system. Thirdly: physiology in particular instructed 
psychology in the use of the newly developed exact methods of 
experimentation and measurement. These influences exerted 
by the natural sciences have been so deep, and the necessary op- 
position against the exaggerations of metaphysical speculation 
has been so common with these sister disciplines, that finally all 
difference between psychology and natural science seemed to dis- 
appear. The striking results of brain physiology and pathology 
led many thinkers to a confounding of the undoubted physiological 
conditions of all psychic life with the psychic processes themselves, 
and ultimately, to denying the reality of these most immediately 
given facts. The positivistic tendency to pure experience passed 
into materialism, a very old form of metaphysics. On the other 
hand, physical theory, as a model, assisted psychology in eli- 
minating her numerous non-scientific elements and in discovering 
her peculiar task. This task is to analyze (as completely as 
possible) the immediately given concrete phenomena, to de- 
termine their conditional relations and to combine them in the 
form of a system of empirical laws. 

Herbart sketched his mathematically formulated statics and 
mechanics of what he called ‘‘representations.’’ This first 
closed system of psychology was based upon a small number of 
fundamental concepts, plainly formed after the pattern of physical 
theory. Herbart’s psychic elements (the ‘representations, 
which were to “press” and “raise” and suppress each other) 
are conceived in a conscious analogy to physical atoms and their 
movements. Even in the eighteenth century we find the funda- 
mental concept of British and German psychologists dominated 
by the influence of physical theory. I refer to the conception, 
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“idea,” “representative force’’ and “‘association,’’ which some 
British thinkers hold to be exactly correlative to the gravitation 
of masses. 

The systematic completeness of Herbart’s doctrine was due 
more to metaphysical speculation and mathematical imagination 
than to inductive investigation. Therefore, his system as such 
had to break down, though a great deal of its content remained 
as a stimulus for future psychology and its pedagogical ap- 
plications. 

At a later and more advanced stage of scientific knowledge, 
Theodor Fechner, originally a physicist, laid the foundation of 
psychophysics. He started from some important results of 
experiment and measurement concerning the minimum increase 
of physical stimulus necessary to produce a just perceptible 
difference of sensation. But the systematic form of his doctrine, 
again, was due primarily to a metaphysical generalization of these 
elements, after the pattern of mathematical physics. 

Wundt and his co-laborers had to transform this apparently 
systematic psychophysics into an inconclusive number of cor- 
related methods of psychological experimentation. They also 
developed upon Fechner’s empirical basis a special discipline, 
lying on the borderline of general psychology, namely psycho- 
physiology. Since this time the thorough discussions and 
minute investigations of scientific psychologists show a general 
tendency to relate their researches in a more indirect, interme- 
diated, and by far more critical manner, to natural science. 

The delusion that one could determine constant psychic 
elements (like physical atoms) was gradually relegated to the 
background. Fechner’s hope of arriving at a short mathe- 
matical formula for the general relation between all psychic 
processes and their physical concomitants was given up. In the 
place of these premature attempts, there grew up an unbiased 
investigation of the totality of real psychic phenomena and their 
physiological, as well as physical, conditions. 

The first leaders in this movement were physicians, well versed 
in the progress of general physiology and nervous pathology. 
Most of them were also critically well-trained philosophers, com- 
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prehending the essential distinction between the point of view of 
psychology and that of the natural sciences, in regard to the 
same facts. 


Natural science, including physiology, has to abstract from 


all psychic qualities and relations as such. Natural science 
must construct a conceptual system of objective reality, as if it 
were quite independent of any individual’s consciousness. Psy- 
chology, on the contrary, is obliged to complement this conscious 
onesidedness. Its task is to observe and to compare the concrete 
phenomena of psychic process as such, in all their manifesta- 
tions, to analyze them with utmost refinement, and to determine, 
as accurately as possible, their inner relations to each other. 

In the first place, these tasks have been accomplished with 
the greatest exactitude in the field of the sensory perceptions. 
Here we notice the most direct and fruitful influences of natural 
science. Advancing knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the nervous apparatus deepened insight into the complexity 
of the corresponding psychic processes, including the so-called 
‘simple’ impressions, ideas or representations of the older psy- 
chology. And above all (Wundt having been the assistant of 
Helmholtz), the new experimental methods of the physiology 
of the senses were progressively translated into a psychological 
analysis of all kinds of sensory perceptions. 

The experimental method, that powerful instrument of the 
systematic variation of conditions, once approved in this com- 
paratively easily accessible province, has gradually been applied 
to the analysis of other psychic processes, more mediately related 
to sensations, such as the apprehension of time and space, the 
different kinds of memory and apperception, attention, and the 
simplest forms of voluntary action. 

With reference to the physiology of the circulation, of respiration 
and of muscle activity (including that of speaking) special ex- 
perimental methods were worked out; these we call methods of 
expression. Here we use the exactly observed changes of bodily 
processes, only as characteristic symptoms of, and as controlling, 
the coincident complex feelings and higher mental processes. 

For such psychological purposes the original methods of 
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physiology must be more and more enlarged and modified. The 
newest attempts at systematically varying and objectively con- 
trolling functions of learning, of esthetic apperception, of 
thinking and enunciation, of emotion and of voluntary decision, 
—all such investigations are widely different from the physical 
and chemical methods of physiology. Their relation to Fechner’s 
psychophysic is a very intermediated one. The seductive and 
ambiguous aim of directly measuring psychic facts like physical 
quantities, by means of a constant unit, has been replaced by 
many forms of indirect measurement. 

Whenever determinable psychic changes can now be definitely 
codrdinated with physical stimuli or bodily concomitants, these 
objective processes are being quantitatively determined. Espe- 
cially their time relations can be ascertained by chronological 
methods (which in the main are due to American psychologists). 
Furthermore, we try to order all comparable psychic facts into 
series, whose terms can be counted by ordinals. Above all, we 
eliminate the numerous unknown factors which enter into every 
psychological investigation by an elaboration of the results of 
systematically repeated observations, according to the rules of 
probability. 

In this direction, with American investigators again in the 
foreground, the limits of quantitative determination have been 
extended far beyond the actual limits of experimental analysis. 
I allude to the statistical comparison and compilation of the most 
highly complex mental facts and the determining of numerical 
correlations between psychic functions, with the structure and 
causal connections of which we are as yet to a great extent un- 
acquainted. 

The increasing use of exact statistical methods in psychology 
makes untenable some of the generalized confusions concerning 
methodical relations to natural science. Indeed, more essentially 
than to the procedures of physics and physiology, these modern 
methods are related to those developed in the systematic di- 
visions of some humanistic sciences, such as political economy, 
demography, criminology and linguistics. 

These special sciences of civilization are no less empirical than 
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are the pure natural sciences; and although the experimental 
method is impossible in these investigations,they are nevertheless 
reaching a higher stage of exactitude than that attained for 
example by some parts of physiology. 

The historian who characterizes the scientific progress of the 
nineteenth century will give a prominent place, not only to the 
biological sciences, but also to the development of cultural history 
and related humanistic sciences, a development undreamed of 
in the era preceding, and therefore assigned no place in Kant’s 
theory of knowledge. 

Some of the important bases of this humanistic development 
are to be found in the thought of the leading idealistic philos- 
ophers of the Romantic period,—who also prepared the way for 
the biological doctrine of evolution. For example, we have 
Hegel’s fruitful contributions to the history of law, religions, arts 
and philosophy, Wilhelm v. Humboldt’s basic studies in com- 
parative linguistics, and last, but not least, the comprehensive 
ideas and the pioneer plans of Herder, who anticipated many 
lines of more modern humanistic science. However, soon after 
Hegel, we notice also in this field the inevitable reaction against 
overworked metaphysical speculation. Here this positivistic 
reaction took the form of “historism,’’ according to which the 
historical treatment of mental development was alone scientific. 

But even the advancement of the history of language, of 
religion, of economy, and of all the other parts of cultural life, 
made possible the origin of new scientific, but mon-historical, 
problems. 

Comparative linguistics formulated empirical laws for the 
changes of consonants and of the meanings of words. In an 
analogous manner most of the other so-called historical sciences 
developed a systematic branch; transcending merely temporal 
determination of individual facts, they began to search after 
abstract relations of necessity, of a more or less general validity. 
These theoretical attempts in the special humanistic sciences 
show, interwoven with sundry philosophical and _ teleological 
elements, the growing influences of contemporary or earlier 


psychology. 
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Since 1860, Lazarus and Steinthal at Berlin, linguists as well 
as philosophers, have been issuing their Zeitschrift fiir Vélker- 
psychologie, where a large amount of material, particularly con- 
cerning languages, comparative religion and customs, was inter- 
preted by Herbartian psychology. 

Ethnology, the youngest division of history, is obliged to fill 
up by interpolation the large gaps in her documents and tra- 
dition; consequently to a greater extent than is the case with the 
general history of civilization, ethnology must feel the need of 
theoretical considerations concerning the generic structure and 
development of the human mind. The profound Adolf Bastian 
(who is rightly called the “father of scientific ethnology’’) con- 
ceived as insufficient the merely historical collection of facts and 
materials, and no less so the mere accumulation of physical 
measurements, in anthropology. Ethnology, he said, is on the 
point of becoming a “lumber-room.” At the same time this 
connoisseur in almost all human civilizations could not content 
himself with the aprioristic constructions of idealistic or material- 
istic philosophy, in which he was well versed. His conclusion 
was that psychology had been neglected. Psychology is the 
one thing needful. He demanded a naturalistic psychology as 
the basis of ethnology. On the other hand, from comparative 
ethnology he (very rightly, as I think) hoped most for a scientific, 
that is, a naturalistic, treatment of psychology. These terms, 
‘ Naturwissenschaft,’ ‘ naturwissenschaftliche Behandlung,’ cor- 
respond to the positivistic tendencies of the era; they are essen- 
tially equivalent to ‘empirical,’ ‘methodically inductive,’ ‘non- 
metaphysical.’ What Bastian himself elaborated under the 
terms of “elementary thoughts” or “ideas of peoples,’’ were, 
in part, well founded psychological generalizations, mixed up 
with more or less conscious rationalistic constructions. However, 
among the special humanistic sciences the call for psychological 
interpretation has never died out. 

Linguistics have been more and more obedient to the necessity 
of analytically observing the processes of living speech, and of 
comparing them with the analysis of written documents. Also 
in the relatively peripheral field of phonetics the psychological 
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conditions of the phenomena are demanding no less attention 
than are the physiological. Toa considerable extent they permit 
of experimentation and measurement, which in this case, as we 
saw, belong to the methods of expression. The sciences of the 
arts came in contact with the psychological divisions of esthetics 
and sociology. Jurisprudence discovered the psychological 
problems of criminality, as well as those of evidence, the latter 
forming only a specialization of the general subject of the psy- 
chology of testimony. Political economy, dissatisfied with the 
old rationalistic constructions regarding the economic individual 
and his abstract faculties, began to analyze the psychological 
content of its fundamental concepts, such as value, needs, ap- 
preciation, parsimony, industriousness. Karl Biicher’s com- 
parative studies on rhythm and labor, and his genetic theory 
concerning the typical stages of all economical life are essentially 
psychological. 

The general history of civilization, continually enlarging the 
field of its objects, became particularly interested in the functional 
interrelations of the manifold cultural tendencies of every era; 
in our day it has become so impregnated with psychological ideas, 
that some of its representatives, like Lamprecht, are defining 
it as applied psychology. With this goes the danger of obscuring 
the fundamental methodological differences between history 
and its auxiliary sciences of laws. Nevertheless the development 
of non-historical, systematic tendencies among the sciences of 
civilization on the whole proved very fruitful, even for history. 

As regards ethnology, the suggestions of Bastian were taken 
up by an increasing number of investigators; among them the 
psychologist Theodor Waitz, editor of the first encyclopedic 
“anthropology of primitive peoples,’’ unfortunately was not the 
most eminent. 

Generally speaking, scientific psychologists hitherto have re- 
mained very reserved in the face of all such psychological demands 
and suggestive conclusions of the humanistic sciences. The 
chief reason for this curious fact seems to be (aside from the 
traditional relation of psychology with natural science) the 
impossibility of treating the majority of culture problems by 
proper methods of experimentation and measurement. 
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The ascertained results of these methods, their enduring value 
for all training in psychological thinking and research, has led 
many of the most exact investigators to the mistake of identifying 
experimental with scientific or even empirical psychology as 
such. 

It has been proved that several lines of applied individual 
psychology admit to a large extent of experimental treatment: 
in particular, the pedagogical, and the comparative branches of 
psychopathology and animal psychology. In these zealously 
cultivated fields (with the prominent codperation of American 
scholars), modern experimental psychology has considerably 
broadened its territory. However, even the results of genetic 
comparison (together with the converging conclusions and 
authorized requirements of the neighboring humanistic sciences), 
are urging psychology to break consciously and methodically the 
individualistic limits of all laboratory work. It is true that, 
until recent years, exact psychological results have been elabor- 
ated only by an experimental examination of adult civilized 
individuals. All other directions of psychological research are 
retarded by the lack of, or by the limitations placed upon, 
reliable immediate introspection. But we have learned gradually 
to overcome this difficulty by statistical and other comparative 
methods, the conclusions of which are controlled by the advancing 
results of experimental analysis. 

It seems to me one of the most general and important results 
of experimental analysis that every psychic phenomenon, even 
the most simple, depends not only upon actual conditions, but 
also upon the after-effects of determinable past experience. 
Thus already the classical methods of psychological experi- 
mentation themselves are leading to the systematic limitations 
of experimental psychology. 

The ever changing genetic conditions of all psychic processes 
and the intimate fusion of their effects with those of actual cir- 
cumstances, constitute a characteristic trait of all psychic life. 
Herein lies the essential reason why the psychic can not be 
reduced to constant and qualitatively equal elements such as 
physical atoms, but only to a system of purely functional re- 
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lations and ultimately of functional laws. Now, the majority 
of these genetic conditions as such can not be sufficiently varied 
by experimentation, in an exact sense of the word. They have 
to be investigated by series of compared observations of numerous 
cases and individuals, normal as well as abnormal, animal as 
well as human. And the comparative psychological study of 
the human mind must be carried on at ail stages of mental and 
cultural development. The genetic structure of human con- 
sciousness is really an historical one, that is to say, funda- 
mentally dependent upon every individual’s interrelations with 
other individuals and upon the past of their civilization. These 
social-genetic or cultural conditions admit still less of experi- 
mental method than do those of the individual. 

Experimental method always consists in a voluntary, syste- 
matic variation of conditions. Experiment can help us—e. g., 
in the psychology of music—to discover some social-genetic con- 
ditions as existing and disturbing laboratory results; it can not 
sufficiently analyze them as such, in order that we may under- 
stand their own relations of law. 

Experimental psychology is individual, and, to the greatest 
extent, purely morphological,—that is, separated from genetic 
knowledge. This is the case, not by the reason of a predilection 
for individual peculiarities and differences or non-evolutional 
facts, but by reason of being obliged to conceptually eliminate 
the social-genetic conditions of all real psychic life and, as far 
as possible, to abstract from them. 

This elimination and abstraction can be successfully accom- 
plished only in the case of the peripheral phenomena. Con- 
sequently, as a result of experimentation, we possess a general 
and also a differential psychology of the sensory functions and 
those most closely related to them. And yet the total psychic 
experience, being a unit, is conditioned, in all its concrete ap- 
pearances, by the higher functions of feeling, evaluation, volition, 
thinking. There is a healthful tendency in our time, caused by 
practical efforts at application, and also by the critical need, 
to subject these higher and more complex psychic functions in 
particular to a purely scientific analysis and exact determination. 
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The more we progress in this direction, the more we meet with 
genetic conditions of a social character. The psychological pro- 
cedure here can not consist, as some experimenters contend, in 
a mere modification of the classical methods of experiment and 
measurement, with some indulgence of exactitude. These 
invaluable methods must be complemented by the more direct 
and intermediate comparative investigations of a consciously 
social-genetic psychology. In order to remain purely scientific 
and to become more and more exact these investigations must 
be systematically and critically related to the compared results 
of all special, humanistic sciences of civilization, including the 
purely historical. 

Up to the present the most important and hopeful contributions 
in this field have been given us, I think, in Wundt’s so-called 
Vélkerpsychologie or psychology of peoples. Basing his work 
directly (too directly, perhaps) on the results of comparative 
linguistics and mythology, he sketches, not historical char- 
acteristics of different languages or civilizations, but a psy- 
chological analysis and genetic theory of some of the most im- 
portant directions in the development of human civilization. 
Particularly, in opposition to earlier sociology, he tries to trace 
these lines of development continuously back to their most 
primitive forms, as found in the lowest stages of civilization 
historically known from modern ethnography. 

To be sure this basic work of Wundt is as yet partly interwoven 
with metaphysical presuppositions, and dominated, on the other 
hand, by the predetermined results of his own general psychology. 
It has, however, been the starting point of many useful inves- 
tigations and discussions on the part of the related humanistic 
sciences. Since ethnology, in particular, is on the point of 
reforming all her older sister-sciences, involving at the same time 
many psychological prejudices, we are again confronted with 
the old rationalistic alternative: whether culture changes and 
correspondences are due to repeated, individual ‘invention’ or 
to historical perpetuation, especially to the handing down from 
people to people. (And indeed, modern ethnology proves to us 
an increasing number of true, or probable, historical relations, 
even between primitive peoples.) 
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From the psychological point of view, the problem is badly 
put. Really it is not simply a question of fact, but rather one of 
point of view and method. Every cultural phenomenon depends 
on historical as well as upon actual, on social as well as upon 
individual, conditions. And every so-called perpetuation of 
culture elements—which therefore, never remain unchanged— 
implies psychological problems too, problems which transcend 
all historical aims. They are already implied in historical in- 
vestigation, especially as regards primitive civilizations. But 
in the face of the same facts, the final ends of psychology remain 
distinct from those of historical purpose. It is the task of 
history to elaborate mental as well as physical facts in their 
individuality, as they occur but once, determined by concrete 
relations of time and space. On the contrary, psychology de- 
scribes and analyzes the whole realm of psychic phenomena in 
search of their dominating empirical Jaws, which, like the laws of 
physical nature, are valid whenever and wherever the determined 
conditions are fulfilled. 

Psychology is working out a system of abstract determinations 
of more or less general validity, so that it may conceptually order 
the facts belonging to the inner side of experience. Psychology 
is a law-seeking science like the non-historical parts of natural 
science. The system of theoretical physics remains a methodical 
model for general psychology. 

But the ideal system of psychological theory can not be 
reached in the same way as that of the physical,—and not so 
directly, so immediately, as the worthy investigators of the 
nineteenth century might imagine. A complete scientific com- 
prehension of the psychic life must systematically include a 
genetic theory of civilization. Psychology is striving to approach, 
gradually, this noble end of great scientific as well as philosophical 
moment. 

In this struggle modern psychology is confederated not only 
with the natural, but also, potentially at least, with the humanistic 
sciences. Both are serving it reciprocally as auxiliary sciences. 
As regards the humanistic sciences, the psychological examina- 
tion of the facts, carried further than in Wundt’s psychology of 
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peoples, must shatter the conventional division of scientific work. 
All the fundamental problems of social-genetic psychology, such 
as that of the beginnings of music and other arts, or that of the 
evolution of human labor, are to be interrelated with the com- 
pared results of several special sciences. 

It is unproductive and even dangerous to hold the traditional 
boundaries of scientific disciplines as eternal categories. On 
the contrary, as the French mathematician Poincaré remarks, 
all sciences are growing, particularly in their boundary-provinces. 
What is here indispensable is that we maintain the functional 
or methodical character, the final ends and the specific methods 
of every science. At present, psychology especially tries to 
strengthen the codperation of several systematically related 
sciences, and to profit by this increasing interrelation. 

In any case, we see that psychology herself—in her own 
peculiar manner—is obliged to take conscious account of the 
history of the mind no less than of its physical conditions. 


FELIX KRUEGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF HALLE-WITTENBERG. 
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HE belief that the problem of consciousness can be attacked 
directly, apart from the constant and overshadowing 
dominance of epistemology, and that such an attack may yield 
results that are fruitful for metaphysics—this belief has produced 
much that is most vigorous and fresh in contemporary thought. 
The novel element in the New Realism would seem to be the 
relational theory of consciousness which it implies, or perhaps 
it would be truer to say, which is implied by it. The meta- 
physics of Bergson as well as other doctrines of Temporalism 
are in the first instance doctrines of consciousness which stand 
on their own feet, and are not the result of a prior epistemo- 
logical analysis. It is, again, through a direct study of con- 
sciousness and not through the tangled mazes of epistemology 
that McDougall invites us to choose between the two alternatives 
of Parallelism and a soul theory. The object of the present 
paper is to contrast two radically different ways of approaching 
the problem of consciousness, to inquire what the presuppositions 
of these two methods are, and which would seem to be the more 
adequate. 

A fact of considerable interest and importance about the 
alignment of certain metaphysical doctrines, in respect to the 
problem of consciousness, will provide us with a convenient 
starting point. Two such seemingly different philosophies as 
Hegelian Idealism on the one hand, and the New Realism or 
James’s Radical Empiricism on the other hand apparently issue 
in almost identical assertions about consciousness. Both philo- 
sophical views insist that consciousness can be approached and 
defined only by means of objective contents, that consciousness 
reveals itself not as a unique substance or activity possessing an 
integral life of its own, but as a specific sort of relation in which 
objective situations and processes come to stand to one another. 
Both Absolute Idealism and the New Realism defend in truth 


a relational theory of consciousness. There are, of course, suf- 
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ficient differences between the two philosophies, but those dif- 
ferences concern the sort of relation amongst the objects or 
contents with which consciousness is identified rather than the 
question as to whether consciousness possesses any being or 
life of its own. : 

Exception will no doubt be taken to this assertion of kinship, 
and with equal indignation from both parties concerned. That 
the assertion is not wholly unfounded, however, will readily be 
seen when one comes to closer quarters with statements about 
consciousness which writers belonging to both schools have 
defended. In the first place, both Absolute Idealism and the 
New Realism discard as illusory or as in any case utterly confused 
and metaphysically valueless all introspective reports about an 
inner world of conscious processes. In the second place, both 
philosophies define consciousness in terms of a totality of known 
contents or objects, so that, in both cases, the whole stuff of 
consciousness is borrowed from the side of such objective con- 
tents. Both philosophies tend in varying degrees, and more or 
less explicitly, to espouse Intellectualism, that is, to suppose that 
consciousness is primarily cognitive in its function. Let us 
proceed to these two points in turn. 

The Hegelian reduction of psychology to metaphysics rests 
essentially on the conviction that no conscious process, no idea, 
possesses any determinate structure or meaning apart from the 
objects or contents in which it is expressed and revealed. So 
strict indeed is the correspondence between the activity of the 
subject and the organized world of known objects in which that 
activity manifests itself, that it is quite indifferent which set of 
terms one uses. Let there be any failure of correspondence here, 
let there be any inner consciousness which is not definable as a 
world of related objects,—or on the other hand, let there be any 
objects which possess a core of being that is not the expression of 
the synthetic activity of the subject, and,—so the defence of 
Absolute Idealism runs—the absurdity of Subjectivism or Ag- 
nostic Realism is upon you. No recent defender of Absolute 
Idealism has set this forth from more points of view and more 
insistently than has Green. For the idealist, says Green, 
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“neither of the two correlata (i. e., the subject and the object 
in knowledge) has any reality apart from the other. The object, 
for instance, may be known, under one of the manifold relations 
which it involves, as matter, but it is only so known in virtue 
of what may indifferently be called a constructive act on the part 
of the subject, or a manifestation of itself on the part of the object. 
The subject in virtue of the act, the object in virtue of the mani- 
festation, are alike and in strict correlativity so far determined. 
... The reality of matter, then, as of everything else that is 
known, is just as little merely objective as merely subjective; 
while the reality of ‘mind,’ if by that is meant the ‘connected 
phenomena of conscious life’ is not a whit more subjective than 
objective.’”! 

Neither Green nor his followers have failed to make the neces- 
sary inference as to the status of introspection and the method 
of psychology. Consciousness is only what the synthetic, 
relating activity of consciousness does, and to study that, one 
must go to logic and to metaphysics. We can never catch these 
activities and relations in the act; only as they are buried in the 
tissue of the world of known objects can we trace them. We have 
no other access to the mysteries of the synthetic machinery. “A 
psychological method which is introspective without being ob- 
jective, which regards the objects of consciousness as not coming 
within its view, and merely interrogates consciousness as to its 
operations upon them, cannot hold its own. It must be super- 
seded by an inquiry into objects.’ Joachim says still more 
explicitly 3 ‘‘ No one is or can be aware of psychical process. . . . 
At every step of the pursuit, the ‘psychical process’—the process 
of apprehending—eludes our grasp, and leaves us in possession 
of an object of apprehension.”’ Psychical process fares far worse 
than do physical objects or physical processes in this reduction 
of psychology to metaphysics. For the physical object is at 
least there as an observed phenomenon having some grade of 
reality; psychical process eludes us even as a phenomenon with 
a low grade of reality. 


* Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 387, italics mine. 
2 Ibid., p. 481. 
*“Psychical Process,” Mind, 1909, pp. 69-70. 
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One might have expected that defenders of a relational theory 
of consciousness from the standpoint of the New Realism would 
have attempted to profit by this distrust of ‘inner’ experience 
and introspection, apparently so clearly involved in Idealism. 
For the similarity is there and is notable. Consciousness is, 
according to the relational theory which the New Realism in- 
volves, to be found only as a relation in the world of ‘neutral’ 
objects accessible, in principle, to everybody. Hence intro- 
spection never reveals anything which is uniquely and peculiarly 
inner or mental. In the words of Perry, whose discussion of the 
realistic theory of mind is the most complete of any which have 
yet come from the camp of the realists:' ‘‘We shall find that it is 
impossible to find the common bond of things mental, until we 
abandon the introspective method and view mind as it operates 
in the open field of nature and history.”” ‘‘The elements of the 
introspective manifold are in themselves neither peculiarly 
mental nor peculiarly mine; they are neutral and interchange- 
able.’ For Perry, to be sure, the “mind abroad,” the “mind 
without,”’ does not at all coincide with Green’s world of related 
objects; yet for both Green and Perry the “mind within” is 
wholly unreliable as telling us anything about the true nature of 
mental processes. That the world of related and known objects 
where alone, according to Absolute Idealism, mental process is to 
be looked for, is a world whose existence itself depends upon the 
activity of reason and the subject does not destroy the essential 
similarity between the two theories of Absolute Idealism and the 
New Realism, so far as the concept of mental activity is concerned. 
The momentous thing about each theory is that one is left with 
a one-dimensional world, every element and every aspect of 
which can be viewed and presented as an object, either defined 
as an object wholly independent of the knowledge relation (as in 
Realism), or as dependent for its existence upon its being a known 
and presented object (as in Idealism). 

To say merely, however, that both Absolute Idealism and 
Neo-Realism imply a relational view of consciousness which 


1 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 279. 
2 Ibid., p. 277. 
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defines consciousness wholly in terms of objective relations. is 
undoubtedly to do grave injustice to Absolute Idealism. It is 
perhaps least unjust to Green’s version of Idealism. The con- 
cepts drawn from the active life of consciousness, the concepts 
of purpose, of teleology, of appreciation are embedded in all 
modern Idealism, nor are they by any means entirely lacking in 
Green. And they are, on the whole, the more fundamental 
categories of Idealism. Yet the presence of these categories 
derived from the activity of consciousness would seem to be 
radically incompatible with any view which supposes that con- 
sciousness is identical with objects related together and simply 
known. This latter view regards consciousness as transparent, 
as luminous, as purely cognitive of objects and objective relations. 

This brings us to the second similarity between the treatment 
of conscious process by Absolute Idealism and by Neo-Realism. 
It is a necessary implication of a relational theory of conscious- 
ness that consciousness be defined as cognitive in its nature. 
That is to say, according to the relational theory, mind is to 
be regarded as an objective relation amongst objective elements. 
Conscious process is to coalesce with some describable, objective 
situation in such wise that no aspect of the whole would escape 
a complete description of the objective field. Now it is obvious 
that of the aspects of conscious process which psychological 
introspection has supposed itself to discover, the cognitive aspect 
best fulfills the requirement of coalescence with an objective 
field. The more diaphanous and attenuated the cognitive 
idea, the less will consciousness hide the object and the truer 
and clearer will be the knowledge. The ideal of knowledge would 
be the complete disappearance of consciousness as a medium, with 
the inevitable tendency of all media to refract and distort, and 
the existence of consciousness simply as the objective relation 
in which objects as known come to stand to one another. 

In the development from the older dualistic Realism to the 
Epistemological Monism of the Immanence philosophy and the 
New Realism, the logic of the situation is clearly shown. A 
dualistic Realism, one which keeps the integrity of conscious 
process or idea as a distinct and unique entity, and which ac- 
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cordingly must define knowledge in terms of transcendence, is in 
the following dilemma. If the dualism be consistently main- 


tained, then the idea, not being diaphanous, acts as a screen or as 
| a refracting medium which thwarts the possibility of certain 
| knowledge. But if, on the other hand, one is determined to 
| provide for certain knowledge, one must give up the dualism, 
make consciousness more and more transparent until—as a 
i limit—it has ceased to be, substantive or active medium and sub- 
} sists only as one sort of objective relation, on an equal footing 
with space, time and other relations. The New Realism has 
taken this course. Mind is defined exclusively as the cognition 
} : and awareness of objects, without contributing anything of its 
own to the result or to the total situation. The function in 
experience, declared James,' which thoughts perform is the 
function of knowing. ‘‘Consciousness is supposed to explain 
the fact that things not only are, but get reported, are known. 
Whoever blots out the notion of consciousness from his list of 
first principles must still provide in some way for that function's 
being carried on.’”” That form of the relational theory of con- 
sciousness which Woodbridge has defended, insists upon the 
identification of consciousness with the cognitive relation among 
the neutral entities that belong to the continuum of things ex- | 
perienced. ‘Things in consciousness represent each other. .. . | 
| 


Objects are connected in consciousness in such a way that they 
become known.’ ‘Consciousness is just the existence of logical 
relations.’” 

It would seem that such an identification of consciousness with 
the knowledge relation would be put to a severe test in giving 
an account of what, to both common sense and psychology, have ) 
seemed to be the affective and volitional aspects of consciousness. | 
A relational theory must discover some region of objective pro- 
cesses, awareness of which will constitute what popularly, but 
mistakenly, are supposed to be feelings, emotions, desires and 
volitions. Such objective processes as answer all the require- 


1 Essays in Radical Empiricism. ‘‘ Does Consciousness Exist?"’ p. 4. 

2 ‘Nature of Consciousness,"’ Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, Vol. I, p. 120. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 449. 
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ments are supposed now to be ready at hand. They are the 
bodily and organic processes. My sensory awareness of what 
my body is doing and undergoing, this is what my affectional 
and active mental life really is. ‘Its breathing is my ‘thinking,’ 
its sensorial adjustments are my ‘attention,’ its kinesthetic 
alterations are my ‘efforts,’ its visceral perturbations are my 
‘emotions.’’’! But in such an account, be it noted, the only 
part for consciousness to play is that of being aware of what the 
body is doing. ‘Mental activity’ turns out to be, like the ‘ath- 
letic activity’ of most college students, observing and merely 
being aware of the real struggles and activities without taking 
part in them. It would, apparently, be far simpler to identify 
mental activity with bodily activity rather than attribute to it 
such a vicarious and borrowed function. This is explicitly done 
by Perry, who abandons the introspective point of view entirely 
and declares that in ‘mental activity’ even the cognitive aware- 
ness of muscular activity is accidental and irrelevant. The 
biological interpretation of mind would seem to hold out a pledge 
of dealing adequately with mental process and activity and 
function, for are not these the fundamental categories of life? 
Yet the biological concept of consciousness in the end sees 
nothing but awareness or cognition in consciousness.? And I 
suspect that Pragmatism, in so far as its concepts are derived 
from the biological realm, also attributes to consciousness, as 
something other than the physical organism, only a passive, 
cognitive function. But we need not complicate the discussion 
here by inquiring what theory of consciousness is implied by 
Pragmatism. 

That a relational view of mind, whether explicitly biological 
or not, regards consciousness everywhere simply as an awareness 
of objects in which the entire emphasis is upon the objects and 
their objective relations is thus certain. And that an Objective 


1 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 153. 

* Cf. the following from Pfander, Einfiihrung in die Psychologie, p. 247: ‘‘ Damit 
ist von vornherein schon die Theorie ausgeschlossen, die das Streben mit Muskel- 
empfindungen verwechselte; denn Muskelempfindungen als solche sind auch nur 
eine Art des Gegenstandsbewusstseins, des ‘Wissens um etwas,’ also an und fiir 
sich noch kein Streben.” 
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Idealism which fails to discover in conscious process any unique 
or ‘inner’ activity is also committed to ‘Intellectualism’ is also 
clear; however certain it may also be that Objective Idealism 
has used concepts which in truth are inconsistent with such In- 
tellectualism. 

Such Intellectualism has, now, another aspect which relates 
not primarily to a view about consciousness, but to an assumption 
as to the sort of objects which are able to qualify for a place in 
the world of real and knowable entities. The Intellectualism 
which consists in maintaining that the being of all psychical 
processes is borrowed from the world of known objects must 
also maintain that the entire universe of real entities forms a one- 
dimensional series in the sense that anything whatever that is 
real must be capable of discovery and description within that 
world. What James meant by “Pure Experience’’ was such a 
world of neutral and interchangeable entities and relations, 
consciousness being nothing but a selected group of such entities 
in the objective relation of ‘being known together.’ What 
Petzoldt speaks of as the “einheitliche Urerfahrung,”’ what Perry 
calls the “open field of experience wherein all objects lie,’’ what 
Woodbridge calls the ‘continuum of objects,”"—these are all 
expressions which imply that whatever consciousness may or 
| may not be, it must be found and faced and described in this 

one-dimensional world of objects, this common and universally 
accessible world of general observation. It is in its adherence 
to this postulate of universal objective describability that the 
ancestry of relational theories of mind is most clearly shown. 
For this has been the avowed postulate of Positivism from Comte 
on. Positivism thinks of everything which is real as spread 
out in the manifold of natural fact awaiting description, analysis, 
and conceptual formulation, but admitting of no possible ‘ex- 
planation’ through reference to something which is not in the 
same dimension of describable entities. 

There are thus, as we see, two doctrines which are necessarily 
implied by any relational theory of mind. First, there is the 
doctrine that mind is identical with cognitive awareness. This 
thy is explicitly asserted by most of the recent defenders of a re- 
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lational theory; it would seem to be implied in Green's version 
of Idealism as well, though later considerations may be expected 
to revise this statement. This doctrine may fairly be spoken 
of as ‘Intellectualism.’ And, secondly, there is the doctrine 
which asserts that whatever is real must be describable as an 
object or an objective relation in the one-dimensional world of 
findable things and qualities. Objective Idealism would scarcely 
assent to the validity of this doctrine, though it apparently 
does, in some of its forms, deny that self consciousness ever dis- 
closes anything which falls outside of such an objective world of 
experience. 

It would be difficult to say which of these two doctrines is 
logically prior. Starting from either assumption, one can reach 
the other. If consciousness is wholly awareness, then the more 
transparent and the less substantive it becomes, the less will its 
proper function of knowing be interfered with. And the result 
will be, as a limit, that nothing exists outside of the continuum 
of objects. Or, if one starts with the assumption that the 
commonly accessible world of objects must contain everything 
which is real, one will of course report that mind is an objective 
relation, i. e., the relation assumed by objects when they are 
known. 

The view of mind which results from an acceptance of these 
two assumptions may be called a ‘borrowed’ theory of mind. 
For the view asserts that whatever is present ‘in mind’ is bor- 
rowed from the world of objects in which alone it has its real 
status. And the relational or borrowed theory must say that 
nothing whatever belongs to mind except what is thus borrowed 
from the world of objects. If mind is the relation which objects 
assume when they become known, then mind is nothing in and 
for itself; it is but a capacity, a form, a relation whose substance 
is derived from the objects which the ‘mind’ may come to know. 
Aristotle’s view of the nature of mind in the main confirms this 
account of the intimate connection between a relational or 
formal view of mind and the preponderant emphasis upon mind 
as cognitive. Intellectualism inevitably connotes such a bor- 
rowed theory of mind. ‘In a manner, the soul is all existent 
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things,” declares Aristotle,! which means that in itself the soul 
is only a ‘capacity,’ a form, entirely transparent and spread 
over the object which is known so that the mind that knows the 
truth is nothing more than the truth itself.’ 

We have been dealing so far with some of the consequences of 
supposing that consciousness is nothing at all but a cognitive 
awareness of objects. It is this assumption and the Intellectual- 
ism which it implies that generates Aristotle's doctrine of mind, 
that has persisted in modern idealism, and that has received its 
most complete formulation in current relational and realistic 
theories of mind. For all such views, mind is the presence and 
awareness of objects; it is a form or a relation which objects 
assume. Now before we ask whether this assumption of In- 
tellectualism and these consequences are justifiable or not, let 
us make sure of one very important thing. Let us understand 
and admit that if there is any such ‘thing’ as ‘mental activity’ 
it will mot be found to exist as an object or complex or relation 
in any world of objective entities. I do not say as yet what 
mind as activity would be like, nor that it really exists, but 
merely that we must prepare to look for it mot in the one-dimen- 
sional world of Realism. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The concept of the field of objects accessible to general observa- 
tion is correlative to and goes hand in hand with the concept of 
consciousness as diaphanous, as relational, as inactive. Hence 
to look for active mind in such a world is to look for something 
which cannot be found because of the very conditions under which 
the search is carried on. Failure to recognize this is equivalent 
to an initial bias which vitiates the validity of the whole under- 
taking. Let us look at one or two attempts to deal with mental 
activity which suffer from just this bias. 

Hume's famous disproof of mental activity is wholly innocuous 
because he presupposes at the outset a borrowed theory in which 
mind is identified with the objects of its cognitive apprehension. 
“To hate, to love, to think, to feel, to see; all this is nothing but 


to perceive.” Everything which is at any time ever found within 
1 De Anima, Ch. 8, Bk. 3, transl. by Hicks. 
* Aristotle expressly asserts this to be the case both in perception (e. g., sense 
and object are identical in perception, im actu) and in speculative knowledge. 
5 Treatise, Selby-Bigge edition, p. 67. 
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the mind, has been introduced by way of impressions. All the 
mind does is to note such impressions, or their fainter revivals 
as ideas. The mind is the presence of such perceptions or 
objects. ‘“‘ Nothing is ever present to the mind but perceptions.” 
In a very literal sense indeed, Hume’s entire Empiricism rests 
on a borrowed theory of mind. His Empiricism is an attempt 
to fit out the mind with impressions which are virtually a loan 
to an utterly empty mind of contents derived from nature’s 
storehouse. Mind is identical with perceptions; perceptions are 
virtually identical with external objects.? It follows that every- 
thing real belongs to the world of objects. In such a philosophy 
mental activity is not disproved to exist; the problem is so stated 
as to insure in advance that no mental activity will be found. 
The problem thus is not whether one can find such a thing as 
mental activity in a world of objective entities and relations. 
For such a world involves as part of its own concept the idea of 
consciousness as wholly cognitive and passive, as the relation in 
which objects exist when they become known. Before the 
question as to the existence of mental activity can be fairly 
raised, it is necessary carefully to distinguish two different 
universes of discourse. Failure to make this distinction may 
and often has involved the denial of mental activity in the very 
terms in which one is presumably raising the question. The 
two universes of discourse are as follows: first, there isthe world 
of all possible objects about which I can inquire, whose existence 
I can affirm or deny. Secondly, there is the world of objects 
which are thought of as existing in the continuum of objects 
accessible to common observation and analysis. This second 
universe is composed of anything which confronts an observant 
‘mind’ as an object. It is the realistic world of describable 
entities and relations, in some region of which the realistic theory 
of mind supposes that consciousness is findable and observable 
as a relation. This second universe is, as we have seen, the 
necessary correlate of a consciousness which has no thickness, 


1 Op. cit., p. 67. 
2 Cf. the following from the Treatise, p. 202. ‘I shall at first suppose that there 
is only a single existence, which I shall call indifferently object or perception ac- 


cording as it shall seem best to suit my purpose.” 
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no activity, no substantive character, but which is wholly dia- 
phanous and formal, coalescing with whatever objects and 
contents are known.' We may know in advance that no mental 
activity will be found to exist in this second universe. But it 
does not follow that mental activity may not be something which 
is real, and about which significant assertions may be made. 
And when I am raising the question as to whether mental activity 
exists, I must look for it in the larger first universe of discourse 
rather than in the smaller second. In other words, I ought not 
to presuppose that everything real can be found to exist, found 
by an idea which is supposed to be wholly cognitive and luminous 
and in no sense active. 

Before inquiring what reasons there may be for saying that 
mental activity is real although it never confronts us as an object, 
we may consider again that account of mental activity which 
analyzes it into an awareness of bodily processes. We mentioned 
this view earlier as evidence of the fact that a biological account 
of mental activity is really Intellectualism. All the activity 
centers in the organic processes, and consciousness is the sensory 
awareness of such processes. But this analysis of mental activity 
may be and usually is stated in another way. Mental activity 
may be analyzed into a complex of mental objects,—sensations, 
feelings and images, rather than into a bare awareness of physical 
objects or processes. But this way of putting it would not 
seem to coincide with a relational theory of mental activity, 
which rejects all thought of any mental objects known only 
through introspection. And such supposedly mental objects, 
sensations, images, feelings,—would seem, too, to have an 
anomalous character. These mental elements are contents, 
they are found to exist, they belong to a sort of objective and 
describable world, the world which the introspecting psychologist 
finds when he attends to his own conscious experiences. But 


1 One instance of the confusion between these two universes of discourse is 
Perry's citation of the fallacy of “transcendent implication,” which lies in “‘sup- 
posing that one can by means of inference, or implication somehow get a footing 
outside content; it being self-evident on the contrary, that if the inference or 
implication be followed through it cannot but terminate in an object which, like 
the initial object, is exhibited to the mind.” “Realism as Polemic and Program 
of Reform.’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. VII, pp. 342-3. 
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herein lies their paradoxical character. They are objects, but 
not of a sort with anything which belongs to the one-dimensional 
continuum of objects such as Positivism and Neo-Realism imply. 
They are subjective objects. Because of this anomalous char- 
acter Perry decides to discard them. Alexander declares that 
they exist, but that they are not at all mental or subjective in 
character. Alexander would probably reject a relational theory 
of mind, yet he holds that all objects which can be found or 
“contemplated”’ are non-mental or physical. But, for our 
purposes we need not decide whether such things as sense data, 
accessible only to introspection, exist or not, or whether, if they 
do exist, they are properly to be classified as mental or as physical. 
I should not aquiesce in the view that such mental objects do 
not exist, nor that they are really non-mental in character. I 
should suppose that experimental, introspective psychology had 
at its disposal a region of ‘objects’ awaiting discovery, inspection, 
and description. But even if, following the traditional and, as 
I believe, the correct account, we recognize the existence of 
sense data and affective elements as mental objects, it does not 
follow that mental activity will be found to lurk even here. 
The same reasons which led us to assert that mental activity 
could not be found in a world whose definition presupposes a 
view of consciousness as luminous and relational also compel us 
to say now that no complex of found and describable elements 
will ever be the equivalent of mental activity. Because we have 
traditionally separated off mental objects, sense data, and 
feelings from physical objects, it does not follow that the most 
characteristic things about consciousness are such sense data and 
mental objects, or that they furnish the best indication of 
what we are dealing with when we deal with consciousness. In 
their character of objectivity, sense data have precisely the 
same logical status that the neutral objects of Realism have 
when they are found. The same term ‘object’ is applied indif- 
ferently to the supposedly non-mental entities which are thought 
to get into the relation of being known together, and the mental 
objects, directly revealed to introspection. Both kinds of objects 
belong to the universe of found and describable presentations. 
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And since it was this sheer objectivity and foundness which was 
the correlate of an inactive and luminous consciousness in the 
case of the relational theories, that same character here carries 
along with it an implicit denial of any conscious activity being 
reported among the found contents. 

And, in truth, the conception of consciousness as possessing 
a character, a dimension, which does not fit entirely and without 
remainder into any complex of objectively found or findable 
entities, whether neutral or sense data, and the identification of 
' that non-objective dimension of mind with activity in some 
sense, seems to the writer to be defensible and to offer the only 
possible approach to a solution of the problem of consciousness. 
The reasons for holding that the concept of mind as activity takes 
us further than the concept of mind as form or as relation cannot 
here be set forth with any completeness. Logical, psychological 
and, not least, historical grounds seem to reinforce each other, 
and to point in the one common direction. Space will permit 
only a bare mention of two or three points. 

That feelings do not belong to the same objective order to 
which sensations belong is a familiar, though not universally 
accepted psychological doctrine. Lipps is a typical representa- 
tive. He contrasts the ‘“‘Gegebensein”’ of sensations with the 
“Erlebtsein’’ of feelings.. Now the essential thing for our 
purpose is that this familiar distinction is not so much a dis- 
tinction between two sorts of introspective objects, as it is a 
distinction between the acts and ‘functions’ of a self, and contents 
which are to be regarded as objective. The distinction, in 
other words, points to some general contrast between functions 
or activities on the one hand, and whatever is presentable as 
object or phenomenon on the other hand. Feelings are not so 
much introspective objects as they are moments or aspects of 
the attitudes of the self.2 Such activities are not themselves 
anything found or presented as objects in a transparent and 
inactive consciousness. Stumpf has emphasized the capital 
importance of making some distinction of this sort between 


1 Vom Fihlen, Wollen und Denken, p. 3. 
2 This is elaborated and defended at length by Oesterreich: Die Phanomenologie 
des Ich. 
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activities and presented objects if we are to deal adequately 
with consciousness for the purposes of psychology. Even more 
do we need the concept of activity in any metaphysic of mind, 
or of the self. Those psychologists who refuse to make any such 
cleavage in experience between activities and objective contents 
nevertheless do, if I mistake not, say something which is perilously 
near such a distinction. Thus Titchener rejects the distinction 
and holds that a feeling element “‘is co-ordinate with sensation 
and distinguishable from it, but ... is nevertheless akin to 
sensation and derived from the same source, made (so to speak) 
out of the same kind of primitive mental material.’”* Never- 
theless, feeling lacks the attribute of clearness which sensations 
possess, and this means “‘if we put it in the language of popular 
psychology that it is impossible to attend to an affection. The 
more closely we attend to a sensation, the clearer does it become, 
and the longer and more accurately do we remember it. But 
we cannot attend to an affection at all; if we attempt to do so, 
the pleasantness or unpleasantness at once eludes us and dis- 
appears, and we find ourselves contemplating some obtrusive 
sensation or image which we had no desire to observe.”* An 
‘object’ which disappears when we try to fasten upon it and 
contemplate it is surely not any object fit for existence in any 
world of findable objects, mental or not; it does not confront us 
as an object should. It has the logical earmarks of a function, 
an activity. 

But a consideration of the contrast between feeling and sen- 
sation offers at best only a preliminary account of the far reaching 
distinction between found contents or objects, and activities of 
consciousness. Whoever talks about mental activity calls up 
at once suggestions of ghostly interferences in the order of 
objective nature, of Animism in the popular and pre-scientific 
or unscientific sense. There is, however, one sort of activity 
which has the advantage of not suggesting any such quasi- 
physical interference. It is the ‘consciousness of meaning,’ 
and I refer to the numerous views which find in the consciousness 


1“ Erscheinungen und Psychische Funktionen,” K. press. akad. der wissen., 1906. 
2 Textbook of Psychology, p. 226. 
* Ibid., p. 231. 
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of meaning a non-objective, an unfound activity of mind. Here 
is, as it were, something which belongs to consciousness in its 
own right, and which has not been borrowed from any contents 
whatever. The meaning part of consciousness is never describ- 
able as a fact or an objective situation on a level with presenta- 
tions and describable contents. It is mind as activity. Were 
consciousness wholly relational, a conscious experience could be 
defined entirely in objective terms. That there may exist con- 
scious situations that are thus definable can be admitted. But 
such a conscious situation would be mere sentience; it would lack 
that ‘intentional,’ active referring from the self to the object, 
that sense of centripetal pushing out and urging on which I 
experience whenever I say, “I mean thus and thus.”’ I can 
attach no sense to the assertion that meaning is something merely 
found, taken up by an entirely passive and luminous conscious- 
ness. One hesitates to refer in this connection to a much debated 
problem of experimental psychology. Yet I cannot refrain from 
recalling here the work of both psychologists and logicians which 
has centered around the existence in consciousness of acts which 
are non-presentational in character. What has driven these 
psychologists and logicians to speak of psychical acts is their 
recognition of just that characteristic about consciousness which 
a relational or biological theory must ignore. Meaning is what 
consciousness contributes to experience and to the world; it is 
underived and unborrowed from the world of possible contents 
and objects. This characteristic about consciousness is not a 
bare fact, nor an object, nor an objective relation, nor a simple 
cognitive awareness, and this is why, in McDougall’s words 
“the essential part of my consciousness is that which eludes 
introspection, and which eludes it because it is the meaning or 
reference to the object.’* And indeed Titchener, a most 
thoroughgoing critic of all this ‘act’ psychology, virtually admits 

1 Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, is the most important of the logicians; 
Messer, Empfindung und Denken, is a typical representative of the psychologists. 

* Cf. the following from Wundt: “Jede Zusammenfassung im Bewusstsein ist 
ein psychischer Act,” “ Psychische Kausalitat und psychophysische Parallelismus,” 


Philos. Studien, 1894, p. 114. 
* Body and Mind, p. 303. 
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that introspection does not discover meaning as a fact or relation 
or context all on a level with presentations. Description of 
actual contents of consciousness is different, he points out, from 
information about what one means, and he goes on to say: “‘a 
statement concerning meaning is clearly an informatory, not a 
descriptive statement; its banishment from the introspective 
record is therefore justified.”"" Which is as much as to say that 
whoever reports meaning as an introspective fact on a level with 
other introspective facts is reporting what is not there. Yet 
meaning is there, but as an act, and not an object. To get at 
meaning is more than to describe what is present in or to con- 
sciousness as so much sense data and feeling and content. 

What has been said about the consciousness of meaning could 
also be said, mutatis mutandis, of purpose, intention, and attitude. 
These are conscious acts and not found entities presented in con- 
sciousness itself devoid of content or activity. To be sure, we 
talk of being aware of our own purposes and attitudes, else how 
could we talk about them? But we have seen enough to enable 
us to guard against the supposition that whatever we are aware 
of and can talk about is ipso facto something confronting us as 
a found object. One never finds a purpose in the sense in which 
one observes a color or a sound. It would not be at all meaning- 
less to say that a person is the totality of his purposes, his acts 
(in the sense of Functionen vs. Erscheinungen). But a person 
certainly is not the totality of sense data or other objective 
presentations which are findable and describable. 

There are historical grounds for believing that the concept 
of mind or self as activity rather than as form or relation is best 
fitted to survive in modern philosophy. Speaking very generally, 
and recognizing that no such generalization is ever the complete 
truth, we may nevertheless say that Greek philosophy did not 
reach the concept of mind as activity. It approached it most 
nearly in the moral Idealism of Socrates and Plato. But on 
the whole, Greek philosophy was intellectualistic, in the sense 
in which we have used that much abused term. The Greeks 


*“ Description vs. Statement of Meaning,” American Journal of Psychology, 
April, 1912, p. 174. 
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viewed their world as an object of zsthetic contemplation, in 
which mind has only to fill itself with the eternal and true objects 
of knowledge. In Plato’s theory of Ideas, as traditionally in- 
terpreted, and in Aristotle, the function of mind is to view and 
contemplate as in a complete work of art the items of value, 
order, and perfection which comprise the true universe. Con- 
templation, the fruition of ewpé and of the esthetic attitude, 
—this is the function of mind. 

Between Aristotle and Descartes, two momentous changes 
occurred in the thought and life of the European peoples. There 
was first a shifting from the Greek esthetic and theoretic 
attitude to the moral, purposive, and active attitude. And this 
transition goes hand in hand with an increasing emphasis upon 
the inner life of consciousness. As consciousness is less and less 
thought of as simply cognitive, it is more and more thought of as 
possessing something of its own which has not been derived from 
the world of objects which it contemplates. It is an activity and 
not a form. But secondly—and much later—there was the re- 
newed and overwhelming discovery of the possibilities of a phys- 
ical science with mathematics for its method and the whole uni- 
verse for its field. And the more the results and methods of 
natural science were generalized, the more it seemed as if con- 
sciousness were simply a residual, left-over phenomenon, or epi- 
phenomenon, with no underived life of itsown. Hence the prob- 
lem for modern philosophy,—the problem of keeping both the 
integrity of consciousness as activity, and the dignity and security 
of natural science. And hence, too, the significance of the solution 
which sees in science itself one form in which the activity of 
reason, of mind displays itself. But when knowledge along with 
art, morality, and religion are seen to be ways in which the ac- 
tivity of mind expresses itself, it is impossible to remain content 
with one interpretation of mental activity which has repeatedly 
asserted itself in modern philosophy, and which may have seemed 
to the reader to be the logical outcome of the above discussion. 

Does the belief that mind is not an object lying in the general 
field of experience, that the concept of an inner activity which is 
not describable as an objective form or relation is alone adequate 
to deal with mind,—is this of necessity Mysticism and Irra- 
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tionalism? Does it imply that one’s knowledge of such conscious 
activity must depend entirely upon an immediate feeling, an 
intuition, which escapes all rational formulation? If this were 
the last word and the only legitimate conclusion of the belief 
in mind as activity, then indeed, whoever cares for rationality 
and coherence will find refuge only in a realistic and relational 
theory of mind. But Irrationalism and Realism do not exhaust 
the alternatives. Conscious activity is not merely what anybody 
may immediately feel it to be in his inner life; nor is consciousness 
devoid of activity and simply impassive, formal, and transparent. 
The activity of mind and of conscious selves is responsible for 
the world of history, the world of meaning and of value. Ethical, 
social, and religious values are the fruits of spirit and mind; 
they are not embedded in any world of objects awaiting dis- 
covery in consciousness. Mind contemplates in such values the 
products of its own activity. 

We earlier pointed out that the Idealism of Green and his 
followers seems to find nothing unique and underived in conscious 
activity or process, and that such an Idealism seems to lead to 
the same view of consciousness that a relational theory does. 
It is the inheritance of Greek Intellectualism in modern Absolute 
Idealism that accounts for this. Let the experience or mind of 
the Absolute simply coalesce with the universe, or the universe 
with the mind of the Absolute, and the mind of the Absolute 
then becomes only another name for the totality of objects, and 
at best all that there is left for the Absolute is contemplation 
and cognition. But this is by no means the whole of Idealism, 
not even for Green. Certainly there is one constant strain in 
modern Idealism which has sought to do justice to the insistent 
modern consciousness that mind is definable not in terms of 
contents or relations borrowed from a world of objects, but in 
terms of purposive and ethical activity. This motive in Idealism 
would not spell Subjectivism, for Subjectivism means that con- 
sciousness so completely possesses the object that all distinction 
between idea and object vanishes, and this is just what does not 
occur if consciousness is an activity rather than a purely cog- 


nitive and transparent relation or film. 
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OST systems of realism are metaphysical; that is to say, 
they are either cosmologies or ontologies or both. The 
realism of McCosh was methodological in its basis, but upon this 
foundation he erected a superstructure of theistic cosmology. 
On the other hand, nearly all the recent developments in realistic 
philosophy are intended to be methodological.! They deal 
less with the nature of the world than with the fundamental 
characteristic of knowledge. They may imply a metaphysic, 
but in general they intend to leave questions of cosmology and 
ontology to be answered by the special sciences. 

Contemporary realists? agree that the object of knowledge is 
not made what it is by the knowing process, that it is what it is 
whether it is known or not, and that the validity of judgment in 
no wise depends upon its natural history. The Newtonian 
physics was true, in so far as‘it is true at all, before Newton dis- 
covered it. It was as true in the days of the Hyksos as it is 
today. In 4241 B.C. the Egyptians of the lower Nile are said 
to have discovered that the year contains 365 days, and to have 

1In claiming that the new realism is merely a methodology, I understand its 
advocates to mean that it is merely a doctrine of the method of judgment, that it 
is a theory of the conditions under which judgment takes place, of the scope of the 
validity of judgment, and of its significance or worth. In other words, I understand 
that the new realism is, in a broad sense of the word, a logic. It differs from meta- 
physical realism in that it seeks to answer the question how we know rather than 
the question what we know. These two problems are not so distinct that the 
former can be answered without implications as to the latter, but the emphasis of 
contemporary realism is, I take it, upon the former. No mere doctrine of method 
can be a complete philosophy except it be true that reality is a system of pure 
activities identifiable with reflective experience, and that the truth about this 
system is merely the general description of a process. Consequently the statement 
that the new realism is a mere methodology is either a confession of fragmentariness 
or an assumption that reality is of such nature that the whole truth about it can 
be stated in a doctrine of method,—an assumption which, as I understand it, the 
new realism does not defend. It is as if it feared to compromise its methodological 
position by any assertion concerning the world, and this seems to the writer a 
defect, as the sequel will show. 

2? Montague, The Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. VI, pp. 460f. Also 


“The Program and First Platform of Six Realists,"’ ibid., Vol. VII, 1910, pp. 3934. 
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instituted the modern calendar, but the year always contained 
365 days. The law of natural selection was only discovered, it | 
was not created, by Darwin and Wallace. The interrelations 
of a system of points in space do not depend upon the correctness | 
or incorrectness of our ideas about them. Knowledge makes a | 
difference to the knower; to some extent it moulds his conduct; | 
and through the knower it makes a difference to the object; | 
but the relations which make up the content of valid knowledge | 
are there in the objective world whether we happen to know them ) 
or not.! Neither man’s profound need of knowledge, nor his 
practical purposes in life, nor the actual sequence of his ideas, 
has the least bearing upon the presuppositions and content of a] 
knowledge. 

Such is the general methodological position of contemporary 
realism. There are differences as to details which give rise to 
differentiations. Presentative or perceptual realism regards 
perception as a typical case of knowledge, recognizes that the 
content of perception is conditioned by the brain and sense organs 
as well as by the external world, and holds that the real object 
is different from the object as it appears in perception. Another 
type of realism? holds that knowledge cannot be described in 
terms of a purely objective order, speaks of an unique ‘way of 
togetherness,’ of ‘mere apprehension,’ and of a ‘certain dia- 
phanous element’ as something different from the object, and 
yet disavows the errors of a representative theory of knowledge. iit 
Naturalistic or naive realism* looks upon knowledge itself as a 
natural phenomenon, knowledge being an objective relation | 
between objective relata. This again is closely related to con- j 
ceptual or methodological realism which asserts (1) that every i 
concept is a relation, and (2) that relations are external to their 
relata. 

One writer‘ maintains that the basis of the new realism is the 


1Cf. Woodbridge, Jour. of Phil., Vol. II, 1905, p. 123. 7 

2G. E. Moore, Mind, N. S., Vol. XII, p. 450. Paul Natorp, Einleitung in die | t 
Philosophie, 1888, pp. 14, 112. McGilvary, Jour. of Phil., etc., Vol. VIII, pp. 519 f. 

* Woodbridge, The Jour. of Phil., etc., Vol. Il, 1905, pp. 121, 124. 

‘Bertrand Russell, Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. VIII, p. 158. That Russell's 
realism is not epistemologically monistic, however, is evident in his The Problems 
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doctrine of the externality of relations. This would read pre- 
sentative realism, when unaccompanied by the doctrine of a priori 
intuitions, and the realism that asserts a diaphonous element 
in knowledge, out of camp; and, moreover, the simplification is 
confusing to the uninitiated. There is an ambiguity in the 
expression ‘externality of relations’ which grows out of the fact 
that two groups of relations, usually regarded as different, are 
here apparently treated as though they were alike, namely, the 
relations of the content of knowledge to the knower, and the 
relation of one relatum to another within that content. So far 
as the former is concerned, the phrase means that the content 
or object does not depend on the knower, the mind, for its char- 
acter; the latter is what it is whether known or not. Professor 
Perry distinguishes between relations of dependence and relations 
not of dependence, and holds that the ‘knowledge-relation’ is 
of the latter type. So far as the relations of relata to each other 
in the content of knowledge are concerned, the doctrine means, 
for Russell, that there is no internal complexity in the relata 
corresponding to the relations in which they stand or into which 
they may enter. Russell must mean that the same is true of the 
known and the knower in the knowledge-relation. But the 
question is, Can these two relationships be lumped together and 
treated as if they were alike? This assumption seems to be as 
much a dogma of the new realism as was the assumption that 
the content of knowledge is reality in Scottish realism. Hence, 
it is important, when we are defining methodological realism, 
to mention the doctrine that knowing is a relation of non-de- 
pendence, as well as the doctrine that all relations are external 
to their relata. 

From the historical point of view the position of methodological 
realism is interesting, as a brief survey will make clear. It was 
a dictum of the empiricism of the eighteenth century that the 
of Philosophy, where awareness, sense-data, and physical objects that cause the 
sense-data, are presuppositions of the entire discussion. To avoid the scepticism 
to which this dualism leads in the English Enlightenment, Russell, like the Scottish 
realists, asserts that there are ‘instinctive beliefs’ and apriori intuitions the validity 


of which cannot be questioned. But does this appeal to intuitions solve the problem 
of knowledge today any more than it did fifty or a hundred years ago? 
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mind’s own ideas are the only possible objects of knowledge. 
For nearly a century that seemed almost axiomatic. That the 
mind should know a thing which ex hypothesi is outside of and 
external to it was to these pioneers in the theory of knowledge 
impossible. Mind, they assumed, can only know the effects 
produced by objects on the mind. Not all empiricists in the 
eighteenth century held to this dictum consistently, but it was 
one of the concepts which helped to determine the course and 
outcome of the empirical movement. To this dogma the 
common sense realists of Scotland replied with another, namely, 
that what is known is reality, and again, that reality is what is 
known. This proposition, that the object of knowledge is 
reality, was for Reid, Stewart, and McCosh but little more than 
a dogmatic protest against the combination of sensationalistic 
empiricism and subjective idealism which resulted in the scep- 
ticism of Hume. They rejected the fundamental doctrine of 
empiricism, that all knowledge rests on sense-impressions, 
asserted the a priori validity of certain ‘first and fundamental 
truths,’ and thus sought to maintain that the mind knows 
reality. Certain dicta of that sense of reality which, they held, 
all intellects share in common are apart from experience, self- 
evident, universal and necessary. Reid and McCosh tried to 
do with these ‘intuitions’ of the mind what T. H. Green and certain 
contemporary idealists seek to do with the hypothesis of the 
transcendental, namely, save philosophy from scepticism and 
intellectual chaos. In much the same spirit as McCosh averred 
that philosophy must choose between common sense intuitionism 
and pure phenomenalism, the transcendentalist insists that, 
because no other possibility is open to it, philosophy must choose 
between sensationalistic atomism and transcendentalism. Pure 
empiricism is believed by these parties to have proved an utter 
failure. 

Certain contemporary realists, however, maintain that the 
solution of the problem lies in the direction of a revised definition 
of consciousness or knowledge. Accordingly, Woodbridge has 
maintained that consciousness is an order of relations like time, 
space or species, and that, consequently, there is no difference 
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in point of objectivity or subjectivity between consciousness (or 
any mental state of knowing) and space or any established law 
of nature. The same view is championed by Montague and some 
other representatives of the new realism. Like Green, Hegel, 
and other idealists, they deny the assumption of English empiric- 
ism that there is an unbridged chasm between the mind and the 
world; but, unlike some idealists, they deny that the world is 
to be conceived as an order of mind-made relations, they deny 
the Kantian doctrine that the understanding is the principle of 
objectivity. The Scottish realists questioned the validity of 
the distinction between mind and the world presupposed by 
Locke, Berkeley, and others, but Reid and McCosh accepted the 
dualism in a sense which, for the majority of methodological 
realists, is impossible. The two realisms are alike in maintaining 
that the object of knowledge is, not the mind’s own ideas, but 
reality. The essentially new feature of the new realism, and, I 
think, the only important new feature of it, is the attempt to 
construe consciousness in a thoroughly objective way, and not 
even this monistic method is characteristic of all who count 
themselves representatives of the movement (Bertrand Russell, 
for example). The new realism reverts, in this respect, to the 
philosophical method of ancient Greece, according to which 
ideas are essential to the existent world as such. For Plato and 
his wonderful pupil, ideas are not at home in ‘the mind’ and so 
in a world different from that of external things; they think of 
ideas as being, they think of them as genuine elements of the 
world. Eliminate the transcendentalism from Plato and his 
philosophy becomes one in its method with that of contemporary 
realism. As it was this same transcendentalism in Plato’s 
philosophy to which Aristotle chiefly objected, contemporary 
realists probably have more in common with Aristotle than with 
any other philosopher of history. 

That the new realists are not justified in assuming that all 
modern philosophy is vitiated with subjectivism and that it 
was left for them to discover and correct this fault seems to the 
present writer certain. Subjectivism has too often been criti- 
cised and repudiated by the idealists. Take for example Schel- 
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ling’s deliberate ‘‘ Durchbruch in das freie offene Feld objectiver 
Wissenschaft,”” and his acknowledgment of the independent 
existence of the real world.’ It is true that he was not always 
true to this methodological principle, but the problem was 
recognized thus early in the course of nineteenth century idealism. 
As the social character of all the products of man’s thinking 
came to be recognized by Hegel and others, the individualistic 
subjectivism of British empiricism was practically abandoned. 
Indeed, the historical source of the subjectivism in modern 
philosophy to which we all demur lay, not in an emphasis upon 
mind and ideas, but rather in the abstract and absolutistic con- 
ception of the individual which dominated a very large part of 
the philosophical reflection of the eighteenth century. When 
coupled with this type of individualism, empiricism is logically 
bound to result in subjectivism, in the doctrine, namely, that 
the object of knowledge is an idea in some individual’s mind; 
but modern reflection at the close of the eighteenth and the 
opening of the nineteenth century reacted away from the notion 
that individuality is absolute, and ideas began to take on an 
impersonal character similar to that which they possess in the 
philosophy of Plato. However, the protest of neo-realism against 
subjectivism is as valid today as it has always been, and the 
above historical considerations need not and should not deter 
us from an examination of its methodology onits merits. Realism 
proposes to reject entirely the dualism of knowledge and the 
external world, by maintaining that knowledge is a relation 
among other relations and that all relations are external to their 
relata. 

Having taken this general position, contemporary realism is 
once more face to face with the issues of the Middle Ages. The 
universal and the particular being in the same objective sense 
real, how are we to describe their relations to one another 
in the object? After defining consciousness as an objective 


1 Cf. Kuno Fischer, Geschichte d. neuren Philos. (1899), Bd. VII, p.311f. Creigh- 
ton, ‘The Determination of the Real,’’ PutLos. Rev., Vol. XXI, p. 307, where the 
above quotation from Schelling is cited. 

Cf. Bertrand Russell’s presidential address before the Aristotelian Society, 
September, 1911, on “‘ The Relations of Universals and Particulars.” 
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order of relations, the existence of consciousness becomes the 
most obtrusive fact of cosmic history; and, since we are all evo- 
lutionists, the problem of discovering continuity of development 
between this and other types of order is before us.'. Granting 
that consciousness is an outworn survival of the Cartesian soul, 
and that it ought either to be revised or consigned to oblivion, 
in what terms are we to describe nature’s growing knowledge of 
herself? How shall we define the subject-matter of the science 
of psychology or the process of judgment? Methodological 
realism has not yet suggested the first hint of a solution for these 
problems. Should it attempt to reduce knowing to the molecular 
motion of brain-particles, it would espouse metaphysical material- 
ism, and the great importance of its present methodological con- 
tentions would be largely discounted. Should it deny that 
nature is anything more or other than the order of relations called 
consciousness, its position, methodologically considered, would 
be essentially the same as objective idealism. 

We do not understand that contemporary realists assert either 
of these alternatives, but what is to be their next step? Their 
strength lies in their original contentions, in harmony with 
common sense and science, that logical validity is not a matter 
of worth, that it is not a function of man’s needs and purposes, 
that it cannot be decided by the natural history of ideas, that 
the natural order is somehow independent of our ideas about it, 
and that knowledge and nature are not transcendentally related 
to one another. What is to be the next step? 

The next step, if we mistake not, should lie in the direction 
of a criticism* of the concept of objectivity as thoroughgoing as 
the neo-realist’s criticism of the concept of subjectivity. After 
boldly rejecting the traditional distinction between the objective 
and the subjective, and after searchingly criticizing the latter, 


1 Cf. Woodbridge, Problem of Consciousness,"’ in Studies in Philos. and 
Psych. by former Students of Charles Edward Garman, 1906, p. 160. Also, his 
“Field of Logic,” where “reality as known is a new stage in the development of 
reality itself." Science, N. S., Vol. XX, 1904. In the reprint, p. 29. 

? By a thorough criticism of the concept of objectivity I of course do not mean 
an entire rejection of it, but rather such a criticism of it as may result in a revision 
of the concept in the light of what is now known concerning the process of judging 
and concerning what we may call the general function of knowledge in experience. 
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he practically accepts the former without analysis.' The terms 
‘objective,’ ‘external’ and ‘ego,’ as used by the neo-realists, 
often carry the meanings of the eighteenth and the early nine- 
teenth centuries, meanings which imply correlatives. Thus, by 
the use of such terms? they reaffirm the very dualism of conscious- 
ness and its world which they explicitly reject. Indeed, it may 
very well be that the distinction between subject and object 
is one which philosophy cannot dispense with. The failure of 
the realists to solve satisfactorily to themselves the problem of 
consciousness, which in their discussions corresponds to the 
ancient problem of the universal, may in part be due to these 
very circumstances; for a thorough revision of the term ‘con- 
sciousness’ cannot be carried through without a corresponding 
revision of the term ‘object of consciousness.” You cannot 
describe the content of knowledge as external without suggesting 
and implying that the consciousness of the object is in some sense 
internal. 

Realism has always guarded the object of knowledge. This 
attitude and method are what the name chiefly stands for in 
history. The influence of this method is evident in the realism 
of today. Objective existence still tends to be represented by 
writers of this school as a kind of absolute. We hear knowledge 
referred to as both a product of evolution and as a factor in the 
further course of evolution, but we also hear that this natural 
history has no bearing on the nature of the object or the question 
of validity. Ideas are at bottom external relations and relations 
are external to their relata. That is to say, there is no internal 


1In this connection see Arthur Mitchell's article in Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. 
VIII, pp. 56rff. 

? That this dualism is, to the neo-realists, much more than a mere suggeston 
of the terms they use, that it is a fundamental presupposition of many of their dis- 
cussions, is evident to the careful reader. In the Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. VI, p. 
580, Lovejoy writes, ‘“‘In any case, Professor Montague’s realism . . . seems as 
frankly dualistic as any ever was, and as fully committed to the copy or duplication 
theory of knowledge."" Although the remark is not true of Dr. Montague’s 
intention, it certainly is true of the argument as well as the language of the entire 
passage referred to. I should not say that neo-realism is committed to the copy 
theory of knowledge, necessarily, or that it is frankly dualistic, but dualism is 
nevertheless characteristic of most of the realistic discussions that have appeared 
since the “Program.” (See Russell’s, The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 9-57.) 
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complexity in the relata corresponding to the various relations 
into which they enter. What a thing is, it, apart from its re- 
lations, is. Let us illustrate. 

The discovery that heat is a form of motion modified our 
conceptions of both heat and motion. In what sense then did 
the judgment make no difference to the relata? In the sense 
that heat was a form of motion before physicists discovered the 
fact. The logical continuity of these two relata makes no dif- 
ference to the relata and our discovery of it makes no difference 
to the continuity. Both the relata and the continuity are 
external. Hence the term pan-objectivism which has been used 
as a synonym for methodological realism. The object sustains 
other relations at the same time that it bears the knowledge 
relation.? In fact it may enter into the order of relations called 
knowledge and drop out of it intermittently; for that order 
differs from such orders as space and time in that it is intermittent 
while they are not. An object which is in space is always in 
space, and all objects exist continuously in time, but an object 
may be known or not known, it may be in consciousness or out 
of consciousness at any given time. A host of questions crowd 
the fringe of one’s attention in connection with this conception. 
Is the order of relations called consciousness real in the same 
sense as other orders which are coherent, permanent and de- 
finable? In fact, is consciousness the name of anything at 
all? If so, it must stand in some sort of relationship to other 
real orders. Contemporary realism understands itself to be 
epistemologically monistic, but has it not substituted a curious 
metaphysical dualism for the epistemological dualism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries? At this point we begin 
to suspect that this new methodological variety of realism is not 
so different from some of the older realisms as has been claimed. 
Its monism seems to consist in the fact that its representatives 
have agreed upon a single phrase to express their main con- 
tention. Actually twosorts of relations are recognized by realism, 


1 Cf. Bertrand Russell's article already cited on ‘ The Basis of Realism.” 

2 Cf. Woodbridge. ‘The Problem of Consciousness,”’ in Studies in Philosophy 
and Psychology, p. 162. Also, Montague’s “Can a Realist be a Pragmatist?" in 
Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. V1, p. 460. 
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that of knowledge to the object, and that of the elements of 
the object to each other, and actually the term ‘externality of 
relations’ does nothing toward reducing these two sorts of re- 
lationship to common terms. Is this anything more than a 
novel way of restating the problem of method? 

It has been urged! that this type of realism is inconsistent 
with such facts as error, illusion and hallucination. A certain 
difference exists between hallucination and genuine perception, 
between truth and error, for which realism has no place. It does 
not answer this objection to point to the physical and physio- 
logical processes which initiate and accompany the error or 
illusion, because the same kind of processes initiate and ac- 
company genuine perception as well,—unless the methodological 
realist means to espouse old-fashioned materialism and deny the 
existence of knowing as a process different from the motion of 
material particles. We are well aware that contemporary 
realism is not materialism, but does not this concentration of 
interest upon the externality of relations ignore the problem of 
knowing as a process? Does not the relational theory of know- 
ledge practically eliminate the knowing process from the world of 
existent fact? And is not this inconsistent with the realist’s 
assertion of his position and his discussion of its issues? The 
latter are empirical facts and how can realism ignore them? 
It is not enough to point to the physics and physiology of knowing 
and say, here are the external relata and relations which constitute 
that process; for the question at issue is precisely regarding the 
relation of the types of order with which physics and physiology 
deal to the type of order called knowledge or consciousness. 
The attempt, in this connection, to define knowing in terms of 
physics and physiology is either a case of begging the question 
at issue, or an avowal of a metaphysic which is inconsistent with 
the realist’s recognition of consciousness as an unique order of 
relations. It will not save the doctrine to revive the transcen- 


1 Cf. Lovejoy, “ Refiections of a Temporalist on the New Realism,” Jour. of 
Philos., etc., Vol. VIII, ro11, pp. 58off. Dr. Montague’s discussion of Lovejoy’s 
criticism (in The New Realism, p. 367ff.), aimed as it is at showing that hallucination 
and illusion are not evidences for ‘subjectivismi,’ is in no sense an answer to the 
criticism. 
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dental reals of Beneke and Herbart, and the metempirical 
conflict of their energies, for this would simply substitute one 
set of terms for another in an order of relations essentially the 
same as that of brain-particles in motion, and once more knowl- 
edge as an unique process will have been eliminated. We cannot 
conceive a description of the knowing process in terms consistent 
with the doctrine of the externality of relations which does not 
reduce knowing to a process of mere displacement,' and displace- 
ment, we submit, is not the whole of knowing, however large a 


part it may play in the process. 

Another phase of the new realism claims attention. The 
doctrine of the externality of relations seems to imply that objects, 
or relata, possess a character apart from their relations, and that 
in this character they are self-identical and unmodified by the 
relations into which they may enter.? In other words, the realist 


1 It would of course be unfair to read into realism anticipations of development 
which the realist may well disown, and hence this discussion may be regarded as a 
mere personal confession of short-sightedness, but the writer shares these difficulties 
with others. The situation seems to be this. Either realism has a way of describ- 
ing the knowing process as such, or it has not. We have yet to see an adequate 
description that is consistent with the realistic method. If realism cannot describe 
the process, then one of two things ought to be true. Either the so-called knowing 
process is a pure fiction, it is not a fact at all, or else there is some serious defect in 
the relational theory of knowledge as set forth by the realist. For it seems evident 
that a methodology of knowledge that is inconsistent with the fact of knowing is 
untenable. If realism is merely a theory of knowledge after it has been attained, this 
ought to be understood, for in that case the new doctrine would not be responsible 
for a theory of the knowing process at all. It would then be responsible only for 
an adequate description of the world as already known, and much can be said for 
this methodology when so understood that cannot be said for it as a theory of the 
knowing process or as a theory of knowledge in general. 

2 The writer is aware that some realists question whether all relations are external 
to their relata. They seem to suspect that some relations are external while others 
are not. But so far as I know they do not attempt to say what relations obtain 
between the relations that are external and those that are not. My own belief 
is that this distinction is a move in the right direction, that is to say, in the direction 
of a revised conception of objectivity such as the new realism profoundly needs. 
But it is only a beginning, and meanwhile, the impression made by such discussions 
as Mr. Bertrand Russell’s “ Basis of Realism" (referred to above) is simply that 
relations in general are external. Perhaps certain realists mean that in so far as 
things are ‘in consciousness’ they sustain relations that are external, and that when 
not in consciousness things either sustain no relations to each other or relations 
that are not external, but this doctrine has long been advocated by certain prag- 
matists; and moreover it is not consistent with the realist’s contention that the 
genesis of knowledge has no bearing on the nature and validity of its content. 
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seems to assert an existential dualism of objects and their 
relations, and it is worth our while to inquire as to this 
dualism. 

That the two are distinguishable in every case of knowledge 
which is still in process of development, there can be no doubt. 
Between my supposititious interpretation of a situation and the 
original data which started the enquiry leading to that inter- 
pretation there is a relation of suspense which might be called 
one of externality. But the relata which enter into the inter- 
pretation are, in this sense, as external to the original data as are 
the relations entering into my interpretation. This cannot 
therefore be the externality which the realists have in mind. 
Take the case of knowledge which has already been attained and 
is now complete. It will be admitted that relations and relata 
are logically distinguishable in every such case. But it must 
also be admitted that as a result of familiarity and from certain 
points of view relations between objects tend to become attri- 
butes of the objects. Thus, you are an American, but the mean- 
ing of the predicate lies largely in the relations which you sustain 
to the people and the soil of this country. Weight is an at- 
tribute of certain masses of matter, but an attribute which is 
identical, under certain conditions, with the relation defined by 
the law of gravitation. The properties of water are definable 
for the most part as relations between water and other things. 
Is it these properties that constitute the character of objects in 
relations? 

Evidently the realist cannot answer this question in the 
affirmative without compromising the contention that there is 
no internal complexity in the object corresponding to the rela- 
tions into which it may enter, without compromising in short the 
whole doctrine of the externality of relations. What then is 
the object apart from its relations? Realism suggests but one 
answer to this question, and that a negative one, namely, the 
object is not modified by the relations into which it may enter. 
Is it then known at all? Is it, in fact, anything but a thing in 
itself? The realist does not say so, and does not, we believe, so 
intend ; but what is meant by a relatum that is entirely unmodified 
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by the relations which it sustains?! If we do not, for the moment, 
insist that this idea is simply that of a thing in itself, because 
contemporary realists do not explicitly admit this interpretation, 
we are thrown back upon the proposition that it is some familiar 
and immediate datum; and we must now ask what the meaning 
of this alternative may be. 

There are immediate data. Every relatum is in some sense 
immediate, for relations never exhaust the immediacy of their 
terms. Indeed, all relations either develop out of, or are super- 
imposed upon immediate data. Relations such as duration, 
extension, position, dependence, in some senses of the words, 
enter unnamed, and unrecognized as relations, into a dog’s world 
and a child’s world as well as into man’s. In so far as data are 
immediate their content cannot be said to be relations. There 
always remains about color a mere quality which you cannot 
describe as a relation. Very clearly, however, such immediate 
data are not knowledge and are not in any proper sense of the 
term objective. Neither are they subjective. What we have 
here is the time-honored distinction between knowledge of the 
first and knowledge of the second intentions, prima et secunda 
intentio animi, the distinction between ‘ acquaintance with’ and 
‘knowledge about.’ If we use language with any strictness, the 
data which fall under the head of mere acquaintance with should 
not be called knowledge about. Owing to the fact that immedi- 
ate data may at any time become knowledge, it is difficult to 
refer to them without using language that seems to imply that 
they constitute knowledge. Thus, color is known, and the 
proposition, ‘The sky is blue,’ expresses a genuine judgment, or 
may do so; but we may well agree with the realist that precisely 
to the extent that this proposition expresses a genuine judgment, 
its content is objective and relational. That is objective which 
controls activity. The original data of a problem are objective 
in so far as they control the interpretation of them, the supposi- 
titious interpretation is objective so far and only so far as it 
controls the activities that verify it, the established truth is 


1 Lotze’s argument, in Chapter I of his Metaphysics, and elsewhere, goes to 
show that such a relatum is equivalent to Nothing, and that it could not enter into 
relations of any kind. 
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objective and becomes a datum in further reflection. That 
which is immediate is, properly speaking, neither objective nor 
subjective, neither a term nor a relation, although under certain 
circumstances it may become either objective or subjective. 
We can therefore agree with the realist that in so far as relata 
are immediate they are independent of their relations, but we 
should add that to this extent they are not knowledge. We 
cannot say that as immediate data they are knowledge without 
falling into the error of Locke and the presentative realists, the 
error of a representative theory of knowledge. No resort to 
the deus ex machina of apriori intuition (as by Russell, McCosh, 
et al.) can save us from thiserror. We thereby assume a stand- 
point and a method which a majority of the neo-realists profess 
to repudiate, namely, epistemological dualism. 

The logic of the situation seems to admit of no other conclusion. 
However we may welcome the efforts of the neo-realists, the 
fact is that the doctrine of the externality of relations commits 
them to one or the other of two conceptions both of which they 
profess to reject; it commits them either to the pure phenomen- 
alism of Hume or to the thing in itself of Kant. What the object 
as relatum is, we are not told. Objects as relata seem to be 
assumed without analysis. From this point of view the whole 
position appears reactionary. Is it too much to ask that the 
realist himself suggest some answer to the question? 

As to the main contention of realism, that the content of 
knowledge is in its objectivity independent of the knowing of it, 
the methodological position for which realism is sponsor in 
history, it is not possible to be indifferent; for nothing seems 
more obvious than that the validity of a judgment does not 
depend upon the process of judging when abstracted from the 
situation within which it takes place. Realism in this respect 
accords with common sense and science, it accords with the 
presupposition of all reflection that the constitutive order of the 
world perdures. In the light of cosmic history, nature seems to 
care about as much for reflective life as a pumpkin cares for the 
bit of vegetable mould that gathers and grows on its surface. 
The little god o’ the world, strutting about with upright spine, 
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seems from this point of view a rather pitiful spectacle. He 
imagines himself the center and goal of things, he dreams of an 
ultimate Power in the universe with a special interest in his 
delectation; but a thousand types are gone, and man may yet 
be sealed within the iron hills or blown about the desert dust. 

Nevertheless, it should be admitted that the independence of 
the object is always an afterthought. While the business of 
knowing is going on, we do not perceive that the object of 
knowledge is independent of the knowing, or the relatum of its 
relations. During the process the knower’s attitude is prospec- 
tive, and all the hope and resolution with which he surveys his 
goal enter into it. The data of his reflection are the given and 
resisting survivals of a familiar past. He wishes to know what 
they are to be for the future. In imagination he sees these data 
to mean, and in prospect to be, this or that object. When the 
problem has been solved in further experience, and knowledge 
attained, we may perceive in retrospect that the object and 
our knowledge of it, the relatum and its relations are distinguish- 
able and in some sense independent. It is just possible that 
methodological realism is at bottom merely a theory of the 
knowing experience viewed in retrospect. As such we should 
like to think of it, because as such it is far more defensible than 
as a general theory of knowledge, far more in accord with fact. 
But in that case the realist should be prepared to make certain 
concessions to pragmatism. Indeed, in that case realism and 
pragmatism become so related to one another that the former 
might be said to be comprehended in the latter. 

Permit me to state the problem of neo-realism from still 
another point of view. Much so-called knowing really is not 
intellectual discovery but a process of learning what is elsewhere 
known. I sometimes wonder whether certain recent realistic 
discussions do not confuse these two different processes. In the 


1 See, for example, Woodbridge’s “Evolution” in PHmosopuicaL Review, Vol. 
XXI, 1912, especially p. 150, where intelligence is represented as ‘‘an instrument 
for the recovery of the past,"’ and where knowledge is ‘‘a means to an end, not an 
end in itself." “Intelligence provides ‘a technique for generating a chosen future 
out of a given present’’’—the favorite doctrine of pragmatism as represented by 
Dewey, but formulated thus by Bush. 
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learning process effort is directed chiefly to ourselves: in the 
process of original intellectual discovery, to the situation 
within which the problem has arisen. In the one case, we 
devote ourselves to the task of becoming familiar with relations 
which have already been formulated; in the other, to the dis- 
covery of relations in a situation which is relatively disorganized 
and chaotic. Now, if objects are what they are whether known 
or not, then all knowing must be a process similar to that of 
learning. In intellectual discovery we in that case simply read 
off the content of nature’s great book. Analysis and synthesis 
in their various forms are from this point of view merely the 
focusing of our intellectual eyes upon the page. How then is 
the knowable world to be conceived? It has been thought 
possible that an omniscient Intelligence exists, and that our 
knowing simply consists in thinking God’s thoughts after him. 
Again, the intellectual framework of the universe has been im- 
personally conceived to consist of mere ideas. Plato and 
Platonism, the Cambridge Platonists of the eighteenth century, 
the Hegelians of the left, and other more recent writers represent 
the world as possessing a sort of skeleton of ideal principles with 
no mind to think them. The great Plato taught that in some 
previous existence we ourselves knew all truth, and that our 
present knowing is indeed a process of relearning what we form- 
erly knew. It has been said that the object of knowledge is 
determined a priori in the very moment of our knowing it, so as 
to appear to be complete in independence of the process. It 
has been suggested that knowing is merely a shift in the relations 
of certain changeless reals which baffle analysis. We have been 
told that truth is the impression which the object leaves upon 
the mind, as a seal leaves its impression upon wax, and that the 
world as we see it is an inversion of the world as it really is.. Ob- 
jective idealists and transcendentalists, supernaturalistic theo- 
logians and metaphysical realists have again and again asserted 
some one of these or similar conceptions of the relation of 
knowledge to reality, but the methodological realists of the present 
do not assert any of them. By what logic then is the character 
of completeness and independunce which belongs to the object 
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of knowledge in retrospect ascribed to the object of knowledge 
in general? A certain family resemblance between contemporary 
realism and intellectualistic idealism has been pointed out. 
What the movement especially needs is an analysis of the object 
of knowledge to complement its analysis of the subject, and 
until this is carried out we do not see how the realist can maintain 
his original position except by an unconvincing dogmatism.'! 
May we suggest a question for his consideration? Is the com- 
plete object given there prior to the knowing process and in 
independence of it, or is it to be as a result of a process in which 
judgment is a factor? Is anything given prior to the knowing 
process except the data of the problem? To discuss these 
questions will be an admission that the methodological problem 
cannot be solved without taking the knowing process into con- 
sideration, it will be an admission that the genesis of knowledge 
has a bearing on the question of validity; but then, are empirical 
facts ever to be despised? Has philosophy ever lost anything 
by turning from formal and dogmatic shibboleths to the actual 
substance of human experience for light upon her problems? 
Heat is a form of motion, and my individual knowledge of it 
makes but little difference to either term of the relation; but to 
say that heat always was a form of motion means only that what 
we now mean by motion always was predicable of what we now 
mean by heat. Reality will always have been the permanent 
possibility of our findings; and this, we submit, is simply the 
ego-centric predicament over again. Realism asserts that the 
object is complete without the knowledge of it, and the object 
is here used to cover a synthesis of actuality and possibility which 
the ‘object’ of the ego-centric predicament also covers. If this 
predicament is not an argument for idealism (as the realist 
maintains), neither is it an argument for realism. You cannot 
by ignoring the significance of the knowing process establish 
the independence and externality of the object any more than 


1 Marvin, himself a representative of the new realism, holds that this philosophy 
is dogmatic rather than critical, and we should say that up to the present time his 
contention is certainly justified by the facts. See his ‘“‘Dogmatism versus Criti- 
cism"’ in the Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. IX, 1912, pp. 300ff. 

2 Cf. Perry's “The Ego-centric Predicament” in the Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. 
VII, 1910, pp. 5ff. 
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you can, by ignoring that same difference establish an Absolute 
Mind or Idea. 

Granting for the sake of the argument that every object that 
can be meant at all must be an object for someone, granting in 
other words the ego-centric predicament, does it follow that the 
object is a function of the ego, or that the ego, consciousness, is 
a form of objectivity? We do not pretend to know, but it is 
certain that both propositions follow, if either follows, from the 
ego-centric predicament.' “‘The truth is that the common pre- 
suppositions of subjectivism and objectivism are much more 
important than their apparent opposition. Both alike assume 
that the real is to be found in what is simple and immediate; 
both try to grasp the result and forget the process. The abstract 
inner and the abstract outer interpretations of experience are 
opposed only superficially; in standpoint and method they are 
identical.”2 What we have here is an antinomy, or something 
resembling one very closely. Starting with the assumption that 
existence is always existence for someone, we prove, on the one 
hand, that objectivity is in some sense a function of subjectivity, 
and on the other that subjectivity is a form of objectivity,—two 
mutually contradictory propositions,—and by all the laws of 
logic we ought to infer that our original assumption is absurd. 
The idealist’s ‘subjectivism’ and the realist’s ‘externalism’ are 
of the same negative value. From the standpoint of formal 
logic it makes not the least difference which proposition we assert, 
and since this is true we ought to be warned that the presup- 
position of both is self-contradictory. Set out by assuming a 
round square, as Kant aptly says, and the world may divide over 
the question whether this figure is round or square. Both sides 
will be irrefutably right, and just for this reason the concept 
upon which the controversy rests must be absurd. 

It is a matter of actual experience that every judgment, in so 
far as it is at all synthetic, modifies its terms. Whenever relata 


' Cf. Dewey’s “ Brief Studies in Realism, II,” in Jour. of Philos., etc., Vol. VIII, 
I9II, pp. 546ff. Also Bush’s “‘The Problem of the Ego-centric Predicament,” 
ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 438. If x? = 4, and that is all we know about it, X equals, 
neither + 2 nor — 2, but * 2. . 

* Creighton, “‘ The Determination of the Real,” Puttos. Rev., Vol. XXI, p. 310. 
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are brought into new and unfamiliar relations, the former are 
modified. Suppose the concept aRb, where R means relation, 
has already been established; it is quite possible that either a 
or 5, or both, should stand in, or enter into, other relations to 
other relata without in the least surrendering the character 
they possess in relation to one another; but it is also possible 
that when relata enter into new relations they should undergo 
modification. The latter always happens when the new real- 
tions are discovered either empirically by intuition or by some 
novel a priori synthesis. In short, a and 6 undergo modification 
whenever the new relation is genuinely new and unfamiliar. 
It is true that in a sense the new relation must be consistent with 
the old, but to this end it is not at all necessary that it should be 
identical with the old or even deducible from it, and the evidence 
that the relata are unmodified by it comes short of proof. 
Moreover, there are whole groups of meanings which have not 
yet been interpreted by methodological realism in terms of the 
relational theory of knowledge, ana which cannot be so inter- 
preted without granting to the distinction between immediacy 
and objectivity a much more profound significance for method- 
ology than the neo-realists have yet seen fit to admit. For 
example, duties, rights, wrongs and the good,—these cannot 
be defined in terms of the relational theory of knowledge alone.! 
They are truly objective, but I do not see how they can be con- 
strued in consistency with the tenets of the new realism. Averse 
as the movement is to reckoning with the psychological relation 
of human needs and purposes to the nature of truth, we do not 
see how it is to ascribe any real significance to the politico-moral 
phase of life. Or take, again, the group of esthetic meanings. 
Beauty is as objective and intrinsic as color or hardness, although 
in a different sense, and yet beauty is at bottom neither an 
implication nor a suggestion. The associational theory of 
esthetic values cannot today be said to have been established, 
however large a part association may play in the development 
of esthetic forms. Beauty is not constitutive as are space and 


1 Bertrand Russell's characterization of them as a@priori intuitions is not such 
a definition. 
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time, but it is as real as they. It is in things and belongs to 
them, but it is nevertheless immediate and intuitive. Much 
the same is true of utilitarian values, for these cannot be entirely 
reduced to the relation of means to end or to that of cause and 
effect. And that such qualities as completeness, individuality 
and perfection are likewise objective and intrinsic, the whole 
history of religious experience goes to testify. But how are we 
to interpret such qualities in terms of the externality of relations 
and the relational theory of knowledge? 

The weakness of methodological realism lies not in the fact 
that it is methodological,—it is probably true that any valid 
philosophy of the future will be predominantly a methodology 
of experience,—but rather in the fact that its methodology is 
neither empirical nor thoroughgoing. Its original contention 
that consciousness does not make the objective data of its prob- 
lems, and hence that it does not make or constitute the object, 
is methodological, but realism goes on to defend a pair of a priori 
dogmas which imply a metaphysics of either pure phenomenalism 
or Kantian noumenalism. Why is not a methodological realism 
possible which will not only begin with facts but rest its conclu- 
sions squarely on facts? Is it not clear that externality in 
general and at large is as much an a priori fiction as is internality 
in general and at large? And is it not certain that the method 
of maintaining such a fiction must always be dogmatic? There 
are certain indications that recent realists recognize these dif- 
ficulties and incline to define the internal and the external alike 
in functional and methodological terms, but the doctrine of the 
externality of relations is not consistent with such definitions 
except as the term relations is used very narrowly to mean 
relations that are already known, established and complete. 
Even when the term is understood in this narrow sense, the 
doctrine needs modification in view of the fact that relations 
tend, with familiarity, to become attributes of their relata. 

G. A. TAWNEY. 
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DISCUSSION. 


DURATION AND VALUE. 


In the third of his illuminating studies of French temporalism,! 
Professor Lovejoy draws a contrast between Pillon’s and Bergson’s 
account of the misrepresentations brought about in our notion of 
time by the influence of the idea of space. According to Pillon, real 
time as actually experienced is a sequence of discrete states, and the 
view that it is rather a continuous flux is due to the confusion with 
it of spatial metaphors; according to Bergson, duration in its absolute 
purity is a continuous flux, but is presented to us in conceptual thought 
as discontinuous because of “the improper transfererce of the at- 
tribute of discreteness from space to time.” 

Later on in the same article Professor Lovejoy calls our attention 
to a similar contradiction within the most recently published works 
of William James, which at one point accept the Bergsonian view 
of a continuous real time, and at another the Pillonian view of a dis- 
crete real time. In A Pluralistic Universe we are told that “our 
sensible experiences—come to us in drops. Time itself comes in 
drops.” That this is not merely the final mature conclusion of 
James's thought on the matter becomes evident when we quote from 
his Psychology® the statements: ‘‘In the experience of watching empty 
time flow . . . we tell it off in pulses. We say ‘now! now! now!’ or 
we count ‘more! more! more!’ as we feel it bud. This composition 
out of units of duration is called the law of time’s discrete flow.” 

Before commenting upon these diverse pronouncements let me 
refer briefly to the two basic principles of Professor Bergson's phi- 
losophy. These are (1) his doctrine of Intuition, and (2) his doctrine 
of Duration. Metaphysics alone, he claims, brings us in actual touch 
with reality, because by means of the intuitive method which meta- 
physics uses we not only approach, but enter into, penetrate, and 
become reality; whereas the positive sciences, which have for their 
problem the analysis of objects by means of concepts, can never give 
us more than an abstract and artificial translation of reality in sym- 
bolic terms. ‘“‘ Metaphysics,” he says “is the science which claims 
to dispense with symbols.’’* 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XXI, pp. 527 ef seq. 

2 Briefer Course, p. 282. 

3 Introduction to Metaphysics, Hulme’s translation, p. 9. 
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Now the reality which we can most surely and readily know in this 
“absolute” metaphysical way is our own personality. The self of 
scientific psychology is a necessarily artificial construct of discon- 
tinuous mental states, symbols only of the real inner life, abstracted 
from the stream of living thought for the purposes of scientific analysis. 
The true personality with which metaphysics deals, on the other hand, 
is that which endures—nothing else; and to know this true self, we 
must live it. 

Now my motive in formulating this exposition does not consist 
primarily in an interest in the theories of Bergson, Pillon, and James 
for their own sake, however genuine such an interest may be: rather 
does it consist in an interest (1) in pointing out a certain analogy that 
subsists between these theories and those of Professor Miinsterberg* 
and others as to the relation between metaphysics and psychology, 
and (2) in applying this analogy to the problem of continuous or 
discrete time. 

The purpose of scientific psychology, says Miinsterberg, is to 
describe the self as an object, a complex content of mental states, to 
analyze this content into its elements, and ultimately to explain its 
phenomena causally; so far Bergson and Miinsterberg are at one. 
Metaphysics, on the other hand, says Miinsterberg, treats the self 
as subject, as an inner life to be shared and lived with, and seeks 
to interpret the meaning and value of that life, and ultimately to 
appreciate it; substitute the idea of intuition for that of appreciation, 
and again Bergson and Miinsterberg are at one. Both agree that 
analysis, classification, causal explanation are the problems of science, 
and that they are all artificial and abstract; both agree that what 
one calls ‘appreciation’ and the other ‘intuition’ is the aim of meta- 
physics, and that this and this only gives us reality. 

As for the second point, experimental psychology leaves us in little 
doubt as to the truth of Pillon’s view and that of James’s Psychology 
as to the discrete, ‘budlike’ nature of the time experience as a matter 
of introspection, of psychological observation and analysis. But this 
is no more an adequate representation of the true inner life of man 
than a sensational, affectional, or relational element is a true part of 
that inner life. As Professor Bergson has it, the latter is but a partial 
expression of the self, not a component part of it. From the point of 
view of Value, or the essential nature of the self, then, Professor 
Bergson’s view of a continuous duration would seem more true. 
Duration, in other words, as Bergson uses that term—la durée réelle 
—is not the scientific fact or time-perception, but the Value or sub- 
' 3 “y his Psychology and Life (1898), Psychotherapy (1909), The Eternal Values 

1909). 
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jective significance of that fact as an expression of the continuous 
purpose of the self. 

One thing only need be added to correct a slight dislocation, as it 
were, in the Bergsonian doctrine of the problem of metaphysics. 
Intuition, or the appreciation of life (7. e., actual living) is not meta- 
physics, but rather the standpoint from which metaphysics starts; 
and metaphysics itself is a reflection upon the appreciative experience, 
rather than the appreciative act itself. Accepting this, the Bergsonian 
polemic against the intellect falls to the ground, even if we adhere to 
the doctrine of the artificial nature of concepts. Philosophy is a 
matter of intellectual activity, but intellectual activity exercised upon 
values to be appreciated rather than upon facts of observation. In 
moments of aesthetic contemplation, of close social comradeship, and 
of religious communion alone do we appreciate the value of life, and 
in these moments alone do we truly live. Metaphysics is an in- 
tellectual interpretation of life; it is not life. To find, to know, and 
to live reality we must transcend both the scientific and the meta- 
physical uses of the intellect, which can never give us reality, but only 
the conditions and relationships of reality, Science, in short, analyzes 
life, metaphysics interprets life, but only life lives. 

JareD S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR SCHAUB. 

In his discussion of “ Hegel’s Criticisms of Fichte’s Subjectivism,"* 
Professor Schaub has criticized at some length my interpretation of 
Fichte. The Editor of the Review has courteously given me space 
for a brief reply. 

Professor Schaub does not mention the fact that I recognized in 
Fichte some leaning toward subjectivism. I tried to show that there 
are two conflicting tendencies in his thought, one of which involves 
some subjectivism. Professor Schaub would probably urge, however, 
that, even at the best, Fichte’s principle is not a true unity of thought 
and being. Upon this point, I think, there is more room for difference 
of opinion than he recognizes. The interpretation of Fichte is not 
easy, and no one can be quite sure that he has read the philosopher 
aright. Professor Schaub practically bases his argument upon the 
earlier writings. But much in the later works suggest that Fichte 
conceives his principle as unity of thought and being, and he himself 
often declares that this is what he meant from the first. Of course 
his view may have changed radically without his knowing it; but under 
the circumstances—the criticism to which he was subjected—it is 

1 This journal, Vol. XXI, pp. 566 ff.; Vol. XXII, pp. 17/f. 
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hardly probable.t Hence it seems not wholly unjustifiable to lay 
more stress upon the discussions in the earlier works* that suggest 
the more concrete conception of the ultimate principle than we should 
if we considered them quite apart from the later writings. 

In support of his assertion that Fichte’s ultimate principle is “sub- 
jective subject-object” Professor Schaub urges that when Fichte 
wishes to show that his principle is subject-object he often reminds 
us that in self-consciousness we have both aspects—self as subject and 
self as object. But does this inevitably suggest Professor Schaub’s 
inference? Fichte teaches that in all actual existence subject and 
object are opposed, but that their opposition is not ultimate. Now 
in self-consciousness we have an opposition of these two, which, 
nevertheless, we believe to rest upon an underlying unity; hence it is 
not surprising that Fichte often takes self-consciousness to illustrate 
his meaning. But it is by no means certain that in all consciousness 
the object is for him the self as object.* 

I have space to consider only one other point. If the fact that 
Fichte’s ultimate principle is Sollen makes his philosophy subjectivistic, 
I admit that it is subjectivistic from beginning to end. But it should 
be remembered that Fichte’s Sollen is not simply an Ought. I have 
tried to show that it combines the two conceptions of Ought-to-be 
and Js-to-be. The perfect unity of subject and object is not, but the 
partial unity is becoming ever more nearly complete, and this not 
through accident, but by reason of the nature of reality itself. That 
this conception has difficulties is obvious. But if it be otherwise 
tenable, I think that it should not be criticized as failing to recognize 
sufficiently the objective aspect of experience. 

Mount Hotyoxe ELLEN Buiss TALBOT. 

1I have suggested elsewhere another explanation of the less subjectivistic tone 
of the later writings (The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy, p. 26 and 
note). 

? I should like to discuss these in detail, but the space at my command does not 
permit. I can only say (1) that I am still of the opinion that the disputed passage 
in the Zweite Einleitung makes for my interpretation; (2) that the Grundlage of 
1794 seems to me to call for a much less subjectivistic interpretation than Professor 
Schaub gives it, and in particular that the Amstoss does not remain, in the end, a 
principle foreign to the Ego; (3) that Professor Schaub’s reasons for discounting 
the important testimony of the Sittenlehre of 1798 seem insufficient, even supposing 
—what is far from certain—that Fichte was, at this early date, under the influence 
of Schelling; (4) that in my discussion of the Erste Einleitung I was consciously 
reading that essay in the light of other works; I regret my failure to make this 
clear, a failure that I did not realize until I saw Professor Schaub’s criticism. 

*An important passage in the Sittenlehre of 1798 (Sdmmtliche Werke, Vol. IV, 
Pp. 1) suggests that the opposition of subject and object has various forms, only one 


of which is exemplified in self-consciousness. 
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The Principle of Individuality and Value. The Gifford Lectures for 
1911, delivered in Edinburgh University. By B. Bosanguer. 
London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. 
—pp. xxxvii, 409. 

Even if the Gifford Lectures should yield less than there is reason 
to hope in the way of tentative solution of the problems of ultimate 
human interest that they are bound to deal with, in the judgment of 
future generations, they could hardly fail to prove deeply interesting 
‘human documents’ to the historian of the culture of our time. Of 
course neither popular theology nor much of the spirit of our more 
aggressive popular philosophy would be found represented in these 
lectures, which, for obvious reasons, represent a somewhat liberal 
theological standpoint combined with a reasonably conservative 
philosophical point of view,— indeed, a good deal that is vital in the 
development of technical philosophy would necessarily be found best 
represented elsewhere,—but it is most significant that these lectures 
should be given, not by the official or unofficial champions of any 
form of recognized orthodoxy, but by men who have already achieved 
high reputation in the field of strictly philosophical or scientific 
work. And there is no justifiable suspicion that these eminent phil- 
osophical and scientific experts are ‘writing down’ to the larger un- 
critical public; there is every reason to assume that they are giving 
the best they have to offer in the spirit of freedom and strict intel- 
lectual honesty. We have come to take all this as a matter of course 
—and surely anything less would be a survival of the dogmatism that 
is bound to defeat itself in the end—but one has only to examine any 
few of the extremely numerous ‘reconciliations’ of science and religion 
of past generations to recognize the vast significance of the different 
standpoints implied. 

The general trend of the present lectures, and, one may add, both 
the strength and the weakness of the author’s treatment of the 
problems that he undertakes to deal with, are indicated in the brief 
Preface. In the spirit of conservative idealism, Professor Bosanquet 
holds “‘that the things which are most important in man’s experience 
are also the things which are most certain to his thought;"’ and, further, 

\that “this is not an accident but inevitable, because importance and 
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reality are sides of the same characteristic.” But he goes further than 
this, for he says: “Indeed, I do not conceal my belief that in the main 
the work has been done, and that what is now needed is to recall 
and concentrate the modern mind out of its distraction rather than 
to invent wholly new theoretical conceptions.”” Again he says: “I 
chose Individuality as the clue to my subject, because it seemed to be 
the principle which must ultimately determine the nature of the real 
and its constituents, of what is complete and self-contained, and of 
what approximates or belongs to such a reality.” And he adds: 
“My inmost aspiration, I admit, would be expressed if I could say to 
the critics of Absolutism, ‘ Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you 
down.’ But I am well aware that my performance does not justify 
such language.” 

These passages, taken by themselves, might suggest a merely re- 
actionary attitude on the part of the author and so do him a grave 
injustice. No Gifford lecturer has been more frank in recognizing 
the divergence of his own philosophical position from that of current 
orthodoxy, where there is any point in making such comparisons,— 
the problems are always honestly faced and the solutions offered are 
never merely conventional,—but it must be admitted that there is 
an undercurrent of philosophical conservatism that seems at times 
rather excessive. The reviewer sympathizes fully with Professor 
Bosanquet’s contention that progress in philosophy has certainly been 
made and that we must to a very large extent build upon the best 
that has been thus accomplished in the past, but it seems premature 
to assume in philosophy any more than in science that “‘in the main the 
work has been done.” 

But the true introduction to the main argument may be found in 
the first two lectures: “‘The Central Experiences” and ‘“‘ The Concrete 
Universal.” Professor Bosanquet naturally begins by insisting upon 
the necessity of taking a large view of the whole problem before at- 
tempting its solution. Certain aspects of life seem ‘obvious’ and 
consequently are always in danger of being neglected, especially in 
the formal philosophy of all but the greatest philosophers. But, in 
any case, the beginning of philosophy is not easy, for at the best it is 
bound to be provisional. The immediately given, emphasized as 
such, will not help us. ‘The idea of a solid given—a personality, 
a fact, an apprehension, which we possess ab initio, and are tempted 
rashly and perversely to abandon in the quest of the Absolute, is an 
illusion which has no warrant in vital experience” (p. 9). The same 
inability to deal with life as a whole characterizes much of traditional 
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theology. ‘Thus it has always been a fallacy of prima facie judgment 
to split up the tension of real life into pure delight and pure misery 
—heaven and hell—representing the perfection of experience by the 
former, and absolute failure by the latter. Such a conception, as we 
shall see, is forced to a restoration of unity by making the misery of 
the lost contributory to the happiness of the saved. All views in 
which pain and struggle are conceived as leading up to a happiness 
from which they are wholly excluded, partake of this absurdity” 
(p. 17). Against such onesidedness, as he regards it, the author 
contends: (1) “‘ The principal thing that matters is the level and fulness 
of mind attained. The destiny and separate conservation of particular 
minds is of inferior importance and merely instrumental to the former” 
(p. 20). And (2): “The same principle, in rather more technical 
form, amounts to this, that Logic, or the spirit of totality, is the clue 
to reality, value, and freedom” (p. 23). As indicating the drift of 
the following argument, Professor Bosanquet says: ‘In the present 
course, then, we shall be dealing . . . with the principle of Indi- 
viduality considered as the immanent criterion of the real, and also 
in its relation to inferior forms of the logical universal, such as general 
law, uniformity of nature, and directive teleology in evolution” 
(p. 29). 

Professor Bosanquet’s exposition of his central conception of the ‘con- 
crete universal’ is what might be expected from his other philosophical 
writings, and presents little that will seem new in principle to those who 
are familiar with his Logic. Hesays: “A general statement is an extract 
or an abstract. It has even been called hypothetical. [Why should 
the author still hesitate to call it such?] Certainly it is not in the fullest 
sense categorical. . . . It does not pretend to speak of real beings 
in their whole and fundamentai nature. . . . And this can be done, 
if at all, by Philosophy alone. For Philosophy is essentially of the 
concrete and the whole, as science is essentially of the abstract and 
the part” (p. 33). And a little later: ‘A world or cosmos is a system 
of members, such that every member, being ex hypothesi distinct, 
nevertheless contributes to the unity of the whole in virtue of the 
peculiarities which constitute its distinctness. . . . It takes all sorts 
to make a world; a class is essentially of one sort only. . . . Thus 
the true embodiment of the logical universal takes the shape of a 
world whose members are worlds. . . . Such a diversity recognized 
as a unity, a macrocosm constituted by microcosms, is the type of 
the concrete universal” (pp. 37, 38). The logical consequences of 
this view of the nature of the ‘concrete universal’ are lucidly drawn. 
For example, it is shown that this amounts to denying the distinction 
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between necessary and contingent truth. Indeed, as Professor Bosan- 
quet says: “So-called ‘contingent’ truth might . . . be held truer 
and more fundamental than what passes as ‘necessary,’ just as 
secondary qualities may in some sense be held more real and funda- 
mental than primary” (pp. 51, 52). And later: “It is all one whether 
we make non-contradiction, wholeness, or Individuality our criterion 
of the ultimately real. ... In the ultimate sense . .. there can 
only be one individual, and that, the individual, the Absolute” (p. 68). 
At the end of the chapter Professor Bosanquet makes plain his attitude 
toward the ‘contingency’ for which spiritualistic pluralism contends. 
“It is impossible for life at its best to be contingent, and if ‘freedom’ 
is mentioned, it must be remembered that freedom is the logic of 
individuality, and as remote as possible from contingency”’ (pp. 79, 80). 

The drift of the argument in Lecture III is clearly indicated by its 
title, “Uniformity and General Law Not Antagonistic to Individuality.” 
The uniformity of nature is not to be interpreted as meaning that the 
future will resemble the past; Mill himself guarded against that mis- 
conception. On the contrary, we are told that uniformity, “as a 
principle of science, is a uniformity not in the way of resemblance 
but in the way of identity; not a repetition of resembling elements 
but the coherence of differences in a whole” (p. 93). And it is 
suggested that it should be called by some such name as ‘relevancy.’ 
In many of the current arguments for spontaneity on the part of 
individuals, whether of a higher or a lower order, “spontaneity is held 
to be throughout in escaping from general rules, i. e., rules of recurring 
resemblance. The idea of identity in difference seems never to be 
applied. . . . For Ward no less than for Bergson reality is richer 
than thought, history is the type of the Absolute, and the true concrete 
world of philosophy drops away”’ (pp. 96, 97). And the author adds, 
as indicating his own lack of sympathy with certain contemporary 
tendencies of philosophy: ‘“‘We must avoid the two complementary 
errors, of which modern philosophy appears to us to be full, and which 
have one and the same root. We must not identify intelligence with 
cognition—the error of alleged Intellectualism, committed mainly 
if not exclusively by its antagonists—and make it, so interpreted, 
the guide and rule of life. We must not, on the other hand, influenced 
by aversion to this error, set up as sovereign any form of spontaneity, 
activity, subjective teleology, or intuition of life, against the character 
of intelligence as the active form of totality and nisus towards the 
whole" (p. 98). 

Lecture IV deals with “The Teleology of Finite Consciousness— 
A Sub-Form of Individuality.” As the author explains: “ We have to 
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develop the point that teleology is a conception which loses its dis- 
tinctive meaning as we deepen its philosophical interpretation” 
(p. 123). After a somewhat labored discussion covering fairly familiar 
ground, Professor Bosanquet says: “ The true question of value would 
be independent of temporal relations, and would depend on the struc- 
ture and significance of the whole in course of completion; that is, 
on its character of individuality, or nearness to the ultimate whole. 
The great enemy of all sane idealism is the notion that the ideal belongs 
to the future” (p. 136). This constantly recurring note of dissatis- 
faction with all forms of temporalism is most significant. Professor 
Bosanquet is convincing when he emphasizes the absurdity of first 
interpreting the principle of the uniformity of nature in a purely 
mechanical way, and then arguing for exceptions to this purely me- 
chanical order in the interest of our moral and religious experience; 
but pragmatism, properly understood, ought to be as efficacious as 
idealism in warning us against such pit-falls. If pragmatism often 
seems to involve a subjective, and therefore premature, teleology, 
absolute idealism seems to run the risk—at least equally serious—of 
losing itself in the contemplation of a perfect whole, conceived so 
indefinitely as to afford no real standard of evaluation. And, more- 
over, if value is to be estimated in terms of “nearness to the ultimate 
whole,”” by what means is the degree of such ‘nearness’ to be deter- 


mined? “That the ideal belongs to the future,” in the sense of be- | 


longing merely to the future, is the ‘great enemy’ not only of ‘all 
sane idealism,’ but of all clear thinking, where values are concerned; 
but to conceive the ideal as intelligible apart from the process of 
temporal development is to conceive it in the abstract, no matter what 
the disclaimers, and no matter how often the word ‘concrete’ is ap- 
propriated for the sinister view thus developed. 

Lecture V, “‘ Bodily Basis of Mind as a Whole of Content,” with an 
appendix of sixteen pages, deals at considerable length with the tech- 
nical aspects of the problem, particularly with a view to illustrating 
what the author regards as one-sided methods and correspondingly 
misleading solutions; but his own rather meagre conclusions are 
clearly indicated, toward the end of the chapter, as follows. ‘The 
difference between bodily change and mental action cannot be ex- 
plained away, but, while accepting it, we have no right to make capital 
of it in the way of multiplying differences praeter necessitatem. In 
saying that body is spatial and mind not spatial we have said in effect 
that body is a causal system and mind a logical one. But body is a 
causal system long disciplined and subordinated to a unitary self- 
maintenance, and it has within it, clearly and obviously, the bases of 
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all the motives and stimuli which enter into mind. I believe we 
have just to accept the action and expression of a logical system through 
such a physical one” (p. 203). 

Lectures VI, ‘“Self-Consciousness as the Clue to the Typical 
Structure of Reality,” VII, ‘‘Ourselves and the Absolute,” and VIII, 
“Individuality as the Logical Criterion of Value,” develop in detail 
the argument outlined in the preceding part of the book. Nobody is 
better qualified to give an authoritative exposition of the basal posi- 
tions of Neo-Hegelianism than Professor Bosanquet, and these chapters 
do justice to his reputation, so far as grasp of fundamental problems and 
breadth of outlook are concerned. At the same time, one cannot but 
confess to a certain feeling of disappointment that he does not succeed 
in making his argument more concrete and convincing in its appli- 
cation to the special problems of religion. He is presumably right 
when he says: “‘ We put the whole enquiry in a wrong perspective, and 
lose its truth and its significance, if we make some special form of 
human destiny the unspoken interest of our arguments; if, one might 
say, when we refer to the Absolute we are really thinking of Heaven. 
We should not expect metaphysic to predict terrestrial history; and 
still less, therefore, that which lies beyond the grave” (p. 268). But 
it is hard to follow that counsel of Emerson, ‘Hitch your waggon to a 
star,'—particularly when the star is nothing less than the spiritual 
cosmos itself. Both our practical needs and our speculative problems 
are more definite than this. The author urges: “ We are saying, then, 
that the clue to the nature of individuality lies in the contrast between 
the forms of mental life in which self-transcendence is at its minimum 
with those in which it approaches its maximum” (p. 274); but such 
reassuring references to the concrete are less comforting, when we 
remember that the experiences referred to must be taken into serious 
account by any philosophical method that recognizes values at all. 
And again we are told: “Therefore we adhere to Plato’s conclusion 
that objects of our likings possess as much of satisfactoriness—which 
we identify with value—as they possess of reality and trueness. And 
that is a logical standard, and a standard involving the whole” (p. 317). 
To this general proposition the reviewer, at any rate, would agree; 
but how are we to know when we approximate to this ideal of the 
whole? The whole is the Absolute, and in how far is our conception 
of the Absolute a practical criterion of the efficacy of our confessedly 
finite endeavors? 

The concluding lectures, IX, ‘Freedom and Initiative,” and X, 
“Nature, the Self, and the Absolute,” are not calculated to quiet the 

misgivings of the sympathetic reader. The argument is conducted 
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on a high plane and with much logical precision; but here, as throughout 
the latter part of the book, one has an increasing impression that 
problems of the most vital character and of ultimate importance are 
being considered too much in the abstract, and that the solutions 
arrived at are too much in terms of ‘general principles’ that would 
apply almost equally well to a world very different in its concrete 
nature from the one in which we live. All the present unrest in 
philosophy,—the demand for at least a partial reformulation of the 
old problems even on the part of those who sympathize least with the 
extravagances of certain recent innovators,—evidently seems to 
Professor Bosanquet little more than a gratuitous vexation of the 
spirit, a prolonged bad dream from which we must necessarily awake 
at last. But it is particularly unfortunate that one of the most dis- 
tinguished exponents of traditional idealism, while insisting that the 
perpetual transmutation of the lower into the higher forms of experience 
is not only perfectly intelligible but the very life and meaning of our 
ideal experience, should himself be content to repeat the same ‘general’ 
and traditional solutions of problems that, in their specific and living 
character, are bound to vary with the increase of scientific knowledge 
and the emergence of new and unexpected phases of our contemporary 
civilization. 

Professor Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures for 1912, The Value and 
Destiny of the Individual, recently published and forming the sequel 
to the present volume, wili be noticed in a later number of the PHILo- 
SOPHICAL REVIEW. It may be mentioned that the author's general title 
for the two series of lectures is Individuality and Destiny. 


ERNEST ALBEE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Thought and Things. A Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought or Genetic Logic. Vol. III. Interest and Art, being Real 
Logic, 1. Genetic Epistemology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. 
London, George Allen & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1911.—pp. xvi, 284. 

The field of genetic logic, as surveyed by Professor Baldwin, com- 
prises three main divisions: Functional Logic, which, in its genetic 
account of knowledge, exhibits the means and processes by which the 
mind becomes conscious of its logical nature and thus establishes 
within experience itself that great dualism of controls, inner and outer, 
which underlies the procedure of science and which issues in the logical 
mode in the opposition of subject and object; secondly, Experimental 
Logic, which concerns itself with the logical stage of experience, 
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treating genetically the processes of judgment, their meaning for 
consciousness, their sanctions, and their limitations as defined by 
the various dualisms which they are unable to overcome; and, finally, 
Real Logic, which investigates the meaning of the reality that is 
assumed, revealed, and presupposed by the various conscious processes 
as they emerge in the development of mind—Genetic Epistemology— 
and discusses then the meaning which “‘all the sorts of ‘real’”’ have 
in common and what each contributes to the final meaning of reality— 
Genetic Morphology. Since the processes of reflection are found 
inherently incapable of establishing the unity of experience, Real 
Logic carries us on to the hyperlogical in an attempt to develop a 
“reasoned form of A&sthetic Immediatism” called Pancalism. The 
detailed discussion of this doctrine, however, and the problems of 
Genetic Morphology have been reserved for a further volume, to 
appear shortly, the author finding himself unable to carry out his 
original intention of treating Real Logic, as he has Functional Logic 
and Experimental Logic, within the compass of a single volume. We 
have before us at this time, therefore, merely the Genetic Epistemology 
—an account of the various modes of mediate and immediate ex- 
perience from the point of view of the reality which they implicate 
throughout the various stages of their development. 

Parts I and II treat the cognitive functions with their meanings of 
recognition and selection, of truth and of value. What are the “coef- 
ficients,’’ the specific characters, which serve to isolate and to identify 
the various modes of reality—the external, the internal, the logical, 
the worthful, the good—and what are the attitudes which the self 
assumes to the various realities which are thus identified and mediated? 
These are the questions which are discussed in some detail, and for 
the most part very suggestively, though it must be confessed that the 
results themselves are frequently neither startling nor novel, and the 
treatment oft-times laborious and difficult. Thus,—to give merely 
the results in connection with the first two modes of reality just 
mentioned,—the characters by which mental content is apprehended 
as mediating external reality, whatever may be the particular cognitive 
process involved, are found to arise from the activities jointly of 
perception and memory and to be twoin number. They area relative 
stubbornness and uncontrollableness of the object within the mass of 
sense data and a “persistent ‘foreignness’ to the experience itself” 
(p. 25). Mind, on the other hand, is found to mean “the presence 
and the continuing presence of an interest; it is an affective and cona- 
tive function” (p. 34). Readers of the earlier volumes will at once 
recognize the familiar features of outer and inner control. Professor 
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Baldwin, indeed, is inclined in this part of his work to recall rather 
freely his previous results, but the organization of his material seems 
to have made this unavoidable and there can be no doubt that the 
epistemological issues here receive greater emphasis and are more fully 
worked out. 

A very interesting and original account is given (Chap. IV) of logical 
content or ideas in their mediation of reality. The “coefficient” 
of such content, that is, the criterion of the logical, is held to be 
relation—not mere relatedness or relationships, but relation in the 
sense of positive content actually cognized as such. The question 
then arises: “Is the relation ‘true’ in the same sense that the separate 
ideas are true?—do relations and ideas mediate the same or different 
modes of reality?"’ (p. 45). A trenchant criticism is given both of 
Green's view that “the reality of the related terms is entirely ex- 
hausted by the ‘standing in relations’ which knowledge or thought 
discloses’’ (p. 45) and of the antipodal doctrines of Bradley and James 
that ‘‘the construction of objects in relational terms tends to obscure 
the original ‘datum’ or reality,” and that “the processes of logic build 
up a system of relational meanings as abstractions, which leave the 
concrete far behind” (p. 46). The one doctrine, not observing that 
“there are cases of cognition showing no ‘standing in relation’ of 
separate terms” and that “relation, like all other elements of meaning, 
undergoes real and very transforming changes in the progress of 
mental development,” reads back into even the earliest and simplest 
forms of knowledge the subject-object dualism of the logical stage 
together with all the characteristics of logical content. In short, it 
commits the fallacy of the implicit. The other doctrine involves the 
illegitimate assumption of original, relationless data into which re- 
lations are somehow imported, thus vitiating or concealing the terms 
which are brought into the relations. But, objects Professor Baldwin, 
the relations are not superposed—they are discovered. ‘‘ The process 
of knowledge renders, in terms of relation, the body of complications 
present in the content itself from the start. . . . The relatedness is 
as real as any other character of the whole content. Terms and 
relations are correlative meanings at each stage of the progress; and 
the tests applied to one may also be applied to confirm or to undo the 
other” (pp. 47f.). The opposed views just criticized, furthermore, both 
think of reality as content, as some specific form of existence. But 
reality, Professor Baldwin insists, must be construed not as content 
but as control; “any content may have reality; no content is reality. 
The reality is the intent to find the given object confirmed in being 
that which it is taken to be—in its own field or sphere. The meaning 
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for knowledge of being real or having reality" is “‘just the reference 
to a sphere, the intent to hold good somewhere” (p. 49). Two 
corollaries follow: (1) So far from being a single term, there are as 
many kinds of realities as there are fields of control mediated by mental 
content. (2) Relations, being as integral to mental content as are 
its substantive parts, mediate reality in exactly the same way. The 
difficulty suggested by Professor Baldwin's statement of his position 
is that when taken thus widely reality is deprived of all genuine 
meaning. All mental content, certainly, intends to hold good some- 
where and refers to some sphere of being or existence. What, then, 
remains as the unreal? ‘It can only be the failure to establish a 
positive control,” we are told (p. 49). This, however, changes the 
meaning of reality from the mere intent to hold good to such an intent 
confirmed. Questions then arise, to which no adequate answer seems 
attempted, as to the modus operandi of the confirmation and its 
criteria. 

But “we cannot be content with adjudicating the respective claims 
of the varied modes of cognition taken alone, with a view to finding 
the ‘realest’ form of the real as reported by them; this would rule 
out in advance all a-logical or non-cognitive meanings. On the 
contrary, we must ask how the real feels, why it interests us, how it 
controls our activity and satisfies our needs, as well as how it excites 
our curiosity and confirms our knowledge” (p. 17). This presents 
the problem of Part III of the present volume, ‘‘The Logic of Practice.” 
The development of interest and of the active life is portrayed in its 
larger movements in so far as these throw light on the problem of 
reality. Paralleling the various stages of cognition, the practical 
life advances from a commonness of interest due to common tendencies 
and emotions and to sympathy, through the “syntelic” stage (con- 
formity to what is held by the individual to be common to himself 
and others, custom, conventionality, etc.), to the status of the “syn- 
nomic,” that which is “necessary and universal, in the sense of being 
imposed by each moral agent upon all” (p. 149). The presupposition 
of such an account is that interest is not secondary to cognition, 
dependent for its being and its character upon the objective content 
of the self, but has a relative independence. Feelings and conative 
states must be capable of direct revival in memory and of an organ- 
ization peculiar to themselves even though this be achieved in part 
by the utilization of presentative content. For the evidence for this 
view we are referred to the recent literature inspired by the work of 
Ribot. Moreover, we are led to the theory by an analysis of cognition 
itself. “The final unit of synthesis is . . . not the mere datum or 
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content, but the selective interest. . . . The dominant interest . . , 
asserts itself from time to time, and the contents available, as terminus 
of this interest, are reinstated in obedience to it. This underlies 
the association of ideas . . .” (p. 85). In connection with this doc- 
trine, which seems both suggestive and fruitful, reference might well 
have been made to the German literature on the subject and particu- 
larly to Windelband’s valuable essays, Praludien, especially pp. 220 ff., 
and Uber den Einfluss des Willens auf das Denken, V. f. wiss. Phil., 
II (1878), 279 ff. Two further remarks. First, Professor Baldwin 
admits that knowledge and practice are organically and vitally related 
and that the theoretical and the practical are not two distinct move- 
ments (pp. 81, 106 ff.), and yet one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the development of interest is presented as though it were independent 
of cognition, and as though these movements followed two distinct and 
comparatively isolated lines instead of representing the same movement 
of experience from two different points of view or with reference to 
two directions of emphasis. Secondly, there would appear to be no 
justification for here invoking the aid of the categories of forma| 
logic—quantity, quality, relation, modality, and community. Being 
at the best characteristics of cognition, why superpose them on the 
affective sphere or even, particularly in a genetic account, raise the 
question regarding their applicability here? Ought not interest, 
especially if it, and not cognition, is primary, to be interpreted in the 
light of its own immanent factors? The subject, however, is a new 
and a very difficult one and, on the whole, Professor Baldwin must be 
credited with keen penetration in his analysis of it. The main stages 
of his argument are these: cognitive content is selectively determined 
by the processes of interest; these latter, therefore, have a certain 
priority and, together with affective states, they are capable of direct 
revival in memory and of recognition; thus they develop into “‘af- 
fective generals;"" these are progressively organized into a body of 
interests or a self; this self is ejected imaginatively into other selves, 
thus establishing a commonness of interest (the ‘syntelic’ stage); 
through imaginative idealization the general interests are reinterpreted 
in terms of personal worth and thus constituted as ends valuable to 
all and universally binding. 

Part IV of the present volume, “Semblance and the Aésthetic,” 
turns from the logic of mediation to the problems of immediacy. 
It treats ‘‘ those aspects of the esthetic which have some quasi-logical 
or epistemological bearing, and which lend themselves finally to the 
discussion of the problem of reality” (p. 156). Four main subjects 
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are discussed: First, the characters of esthetic experience in its 
differentiation from theoretical and from practical experience, its 
relation to play, the “esthetic negative,’ as also the “negatively 
esthetic’ or ugly; secondly, the movements in experience which issue 
in esthetic meaning—esthetic interest, aesthetic judgment, esthetic 
semblance, and esthetic sympathy; thirdly, the esthetic object or 
work of art, its detachment, completeness, formal unity, ideal sug- 
gestiveness (artistic symbolism), together with a discussion of personal 
idealization in art; fourthly, the springs of art, imitation and self- 
exhibition, both of which are held to be present in all fine art. “It 
is only a step to the further position, to be developed later on, that 
these two springs of art embody respectively the two ‘controls’ 
or spheres of reference of psychic process, the external and the 
inner; and that in their union the esthetic, reducing this fundamental 
dualism of knowledge, issues in an experience of intrinsic immediacy” 
(p. 226). 

This subject, ‘‘Immediacy,”’ is introduced in Part V. In addition 
to a discussion of the possibility of apprehending and of describing 
immediate experiences (resulting affirmatively), these are classified 
under three modes: (1) ‘“‘the immediacy of primitiveness: the intent 
of existence or reality that attaches to primitive or first-hand ex- 
perience;” (2) “‘the immediacy of completion or ‘transcendence’ ’’ 
such as that of mystic ecstacy or completely fulfilled purpose; (3) “the 
immediacy of ‘reconciliation,’ illustrated by those modes of experience 
in which the meaning entertained brings to a termination the opposi- 
tions and dualisms of positive mediation, such as the dualisms between 
truth and value, means and end, self and the external world. This 
is the great rdle of the semblant or imaginative functions” (p. 231). 
“In ‘aesthetic contemplation’ an immediacy of reconciliation is 
actually and effectively present” (p. 238). Part VI, ““Outcome and 
Programme,” brings into somewhat clearer relief this doctrine of “‘ Pan- 
calism.”" Criticism, however, would be premature prior to its develop- 
ment in the concluding volume of Thought and Things. 

Three appendices present a short account of “The Practical Syl- 
logism,” “Darwinism and Logic: A Reply to Professor Creighton” 
(reprinted from the Psych. Rev., Nov., 1909), and “Aspects of Con- 
temporary Thought"’ (reprinted from the American Year Book for 
1910). This last appendix might well have been omitted from the 
present volume. It adds little or nothing that is relevant to the pre- 
ceding discussions and is, furthermore, not only fragmentary but rather 
superficial and inaccurate. 
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The present volume suffers equally with the preceding ones as 
regards the obscurity of expression and the terminology employed. 
Moreover, the reader should have been spared such expressions as the 
following: “ the fund of knowledge salted down in the keg of the actual” 
(p. 7); “truth . . . salted down in the body of tradition” (p. 10); “the 
maturation of the contents of the psychic egg” (p. 7); “the kingdom 
of truth has no matriculation examinations” (p. 9, n.). Misprints 
also are too frequent: eternal for external (p. 39, |. 9); principal for 
principle (p. 48, 1. 28); ipse facto for ipso facto (p. 55, 1. 8; p. 65, 1. 34); 
explicite for explicit (p. 56, 1. 14); form for forms (p. 61, 1. 40); taking 
for taken (p. 72, 1. 6); Volkelt’s name twice appears as Volkert (p. 
174), etc. It is regrettable that a work of such undoubted value 
as regards both subject-matter and method of treatment should be 


marred by defects of this kind. 
Epwarp L. ScHaus, 


Tue State UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 


Geschichte der griechischen Ethik. Von Max WunvtT. Zweiter Band: 
der Hellenismus. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1911.—pp. ix, 
506. 

No account can be given of the second volume of Dr. Wundt's 
learned and thoughtful work without some inclusion of the first 
volume, of which, unfortunately, no notice has appeared in the 
pages of the Review. The first volume carries the history of Greek 
ethics through Plato. The second was intended to cover both the 
Hellenistic period and the period of the formation of Christian doctrine; 
but the writer has found this plan too extensive for a single volume 
and the influence of Greek ethics upon Christianity is now reserved 
for volume three. For Dr. Wundt Greek thought is first of all ethical 
and the history of Greek ethics is nothing less than a history of the 
Greek view of life considered from an ethical point of view. Thus it 
includes the view of life of Homer, Pindar, and the dramatists quite 
as much as that of the Greek philosophers, and Greek religion plays 
animportant part. Of all this the work is above all an interpretation. 
The footnotes show that the writer is in constant touch with authority, 
though they do not give the reader the same opportunity to test 
the interpretation as is afforded, for instance, by Zeller. And there 
are points—for example, in the portrait of Aristotle and the picture 
of life in the later Hellenistic period—where one wonders whether the 
interpretation has not outstripped the text. Moreover, though the 
style is generally fluent and also elegant, it is occasionally monotonous, 
and the book is not free from repetition. 
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Looking at the work as a whole we note two important motifs: 
first, the conflict of the Ionian and Attic temperaments. Naturally, 
this motive is more in evidence in the first volume than in the second, 
though for Dr. Wundt it is the fundamental fact in the development 
of Greek thought as a whole. Specially characteristic of Greek 
thought, we should say, is its intellectualistic idealism; this, however, 
is displayed always in opposition to a tendency towards subjectivism 
and scepticism, individualism and materialism, which represents the 
Ionian world (das Ionerthum). According to Dr. Wundt, the Ionians 
were the dominating race in the settlements on the islands of the 
#gean Sea and the coast of Asia Minor. They were an adventurous, 
commercial race, having sent their ships beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
Either as a result or as a cause, they were filled with a spirit of restless 
inquiry and curiosity. The Ionians are the true heirs of the passionate 
Homeric period; and Herodotus is Ionian. Ionian are all the early 
thinkers, Parmenides as well as Heraclitus; most distinctly Ionian 
are the Sophists; and always Ionian is the influence which stimulates 
the development of thought at Athens. Yet here, in Attica, they 
come into contact with a sober, agrarian folk, ruled by a landed ar- 
istocracy for which the serious business of life is war and athletic 
sport. As a result of the discipline which these interests enforce, 
the Athenian point of view is expressed in loyalty to reason and the 
state. On the other hand, the Ionian motive, in the analysis of 
which Dr. Wundt displays great ingenuity, aims at the distinction 
and liberation of the self from the external order, of nature or the 
state. Thus we have an objective rationalism opposed to subjectivism 
and sensualism, and all Greek ethics exhibits both motives. Plato 
is the typical aristocrat, in whom, however, Attic sternness is combined 
with Ionic quickness of perception and fertility of imagination. 
Epicurus is typically Ionian, yet even the Stoics give evidence of 
Ionic origin; and the Ionian element persists in Greek philosophy 
until, in the crass subjectivism and scepticism of Asiatic Hellenism, 
the liberation of spirit from nature has resulted in a complete irre- 
levance of the two worlds. Thus it was the Ionian spirit which gave 
birth to Greek philosophy and which, again, by its dominant indi- 
vidualism, destroyed Greek independence. 

The other motif, which, though less explicit, seems to me hardly 
less characteristic, is that of unbroken continuity. Pre-Socratic 
philosophy is already dominated by ethical problems and is not, as 
commonly represented, exclusively a philosophy of nature. The 
fourth century, though marked by a definitely individual character, 
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is the logical completion of the fifth. The empirical aspect of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy is anticipated in the later tendencies of Plato, and 
between the ethics of the two the chief difference lies in the absence, 
in Aristotle, of religious feeling. The Hellenistic period, in which 
the political dominance of the Greeks is succeeded by a dominance of 
Greek culture, begins with the brief empire of Alexander, and Hel- 
lenistic philosophy begins properly with the Stoics; yet there is no 
gap between the Stoics and Aristotle. And just as the Macedonian 
empire was the logical outcome of Greek political ideals, so is the Roman 
empire the final realization of Greek rationalism; for it is a sympathy 
of point of view which explains the Roman adoption of Greek culture. 

The volume just before us begins with a long but very interesting 
analysis of the fourth century. The key note of this analysis is the 
development of the private citizen; or, better, of the private individual 
as compared with the more genuine citizen of earlier times. With 
this goes the development of ‘“‘culture,”’ in the narrower sense, and 
of learning as distinct from creative thought. But for Dr. Wundt 
this outcome appears to be connected more with an inevitable de- 
velopment of Greek democracy into empire, which made the state 
too large and remote to be encompassed by individual imagination, 
than with any sense of a loss of civic rights; and the decadent aspect 
of the Hellenistic period is not strongly accented until we come to the 
reign of the eclecticism and scepticism of the East. For that matter 
the first figure to appear in this second volume is Aristotle himself, 
concerning whom, as it seems to me, the writer has little that is new 
to offer. The analysis of Epicureanism and Stoicism is subtle and 
suggestive. In both schools the conclusion completely reverses the 
point of departure. The Stoics begin with the Cynic rejection 
( Verneinung) of the life about them, but, after developing this motive 
to the end, they arrive at the position that all the real is rational and 
therefore the world is good. The Epicureans begin with the robust 
Cyrenaic taste for sense-pleasure and end in a conviction of the 
worthlessness of all active life; indeed, the sole purpose of Epicurean 
atomism is to show that reality is indifferent to human desire. 

The real problem of this second volume, which, owing to its com- 
prehensiveness, I cannot more than indicate, is that presented by the 
decadent aspect of Hellenism. To my view there is no more perplexing 
problem in the philosophy of history. Why, after reaching so high a 
point in the age of Pericles, does the curve of European culture fall 
so low and (if we accept the conventional view) remain low until very 
recent times? It is well enough to point to the ‘mixture’ of Greek 
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ideas with Roman and Eastern and then to a mixture of Graeco- 
Roman with Teutonic-barbarian, but all this is crude mechanical 
metaphor. What we really seek is to render the decadence of thought 
intelligible in terms of thought itself. This may mean, indeed, that 
our demand is paradoxical; yet these are the terms in which Dr. 
Wundt undertakes to solve the problem. According to him, the 
irrationalism and wild superstition of the later Hellenistic period 
were due to the very completeness with which rationalism had done 
its work. Reason had now completely embodied itself in the outer 
world and in this process had fully realized the Ionian demand for a 
separation of outer and inner. Because, then, there was nothing 
more for reason to do, men turned for spiritual satisfaction to my- 
thological fancy and superstition. This, however, I should say, 
is to attempt a forcible abstraction of ‘‘reason”’ from the other aspects 
of mental life—an abstraction which was foreign to the psychology 
of Plato and is condemned by much of the more explicit psychology 
of recent times. If we regard the abstraction as inadmissible, we 
should have to say that the result which satisfied “reason” must 
likewise have satisfied all human ideals. And in that case the cause 
of the intellectual inferiority of the later Greek philosophy is still an 


open problem. 
WARNER FITE. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Griechische Religionsphilosophie. Von Otto GILBERT. Leipzig, 1911. 

W. Engelmann.—pp. 554. 

Students of Greek philosophy require no introduction to the works 
of Otto Gilbert. It is four years since the appearance of his Die 
meteorologischen Theorien der griechischen Altertums, and now we have 
before us the last production of his life. We learned with sorrow that 
he did not live to write the preface that should have introduced this 
book. To that fact we may ascribe the innumerable errors that 
disfigure the pages, not only errors of spelling and quotations but in 
some places apparent intrusions and omissions, which in two cases at 
least have left us mystified as to the possible meaning of the author’s 
original statement. 

The scheme of the book is as follows. The first chapter deals with 
the monistic ‘Weltanschauung,’ in other words with the Ionian school. 
From that we pass to the dualistic doctrine of the Pythagoreans. In 
the third chapter the opposition of monism and dualism is treated with 
special reference to the Eleatics. The fourth chapter deals with the 
‘compromises’ of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. The remaining four 
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chapters discuss the religious philosophy of the Socratic, Platonic, 
Aristotelian, Atomistic (Epicurean), and Stoic doctrines. This re- 
production of the table of contents will serve to show in what sense 
we are justified in saying that this book is in reality a history of 
Greek philosophy and can only be estimated as such. The absence 
of that introduction which the author did not live to write seems to 
us a very real loss. But for that loss we might have been able to 
start the book with a clear conception of the author's position: as it 
is we have no such clearness at the beginning and we fail to acquire 
itas we proceed. The title, Religionsphilosophie, suggests a distinctive 
treatment of the religious problems as distinct from popular beliefs, 
On that basis we hardly expect to find so elaborate a treatment of 
physics and mathematics as is here given. The author declares in 
more than one place that religion is the alpha and omega of Greek 
philosophy, and we may admit the truth of this contention. But 
does this mean that in the pre-Socratic philosophy we are to see a 
defence of religion in the ordinary sense, or an effort to transcend, 
and even ultimately reject, the traditional religion? Our author 
definitely asserts that all the philosophers whom he considers, were 
defenders of the common beliefs. If this is the case we shall have to 
revise our views of both the common religion and the philosophy, 
but we do not find that there is cause for so doing. We are told (p. 30) 
that the Ionian view is pantheism, not panentheism as Joél would 
have us believe, and we accept the correction: ged is not merely in 
all but és all. But if this is strictly a religious doctrine it ought to 
mean that the All which is God has the attributes of God, not that 
the concept of the universe takes the place of a personal god. In 
other words the Ionians must have remained true to the idea of per- 
sonality in spite of their apparent rejection of that standpoint. This 
Gilbert does verbally maintain: he asserts that by calling the universe 
God they mean to imply personality. We can follow his thought up 
toacertain point. It is of course true that the animistic factor persists 
in Greek thought long after we might expect it to vanish: by common 
consent room has been made for that fact by the invention of the term 
hylozoism. Moreover Gilbert is very discreet in his use of terms: he 
reminds us continually that there is no concept of spirit, even the 
Reason of Anaxagoras is out and out material. In the end it appears 
that our author really takes away with one phrase what he gives with 
another, and only raises in us expectations of heresies which he 
ultimately abjures. 

A careful reading of these chapters has convinced me that Gilbert’s 
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exposition is in the main very good. His use of such terms as God, 
Personality, and the like, does not help us, because it is really perverse: 
but we may well be expected to grant that the author means by them 
no more than could be meant at the time of which he is speaking. 
In brief, Gilbert assumes that he has the right to call the Ionian 
‘god’ a personality just because the human person was at that time 
regarded as altogether matter. Though there is thus much excuse for 
the exposition, this use of terms darkens the earlier pages and as we 
proceed the darkness deepens. By the time we reach Socrates the 
scheme of the whole history becomes apparent. First the Ionians 
had made god the immanent moving principle, then the Pythagoreans 
said that god was the Fire that dwelt outside the Cosmos and planted 
in the center of it a germ of itself to grow into the Cosmos, then the 
Eleatics find the relation of the One and the Many inscrutable and 
deny all but the One which is God: and this problem, of the One and 
the Many, combined with the Ionian physics makes the essence of the 
doctrines of Empedocles and Anaxagoras. So delightful a scheme 
is naturally very attractive: we regret that it cannot be regarded as 
convincing. To take Gilbert on his own ground, it involves the 
assumption that all the philosophers, without exception, were genuinely 
concerned to maintain the popular religion. This is not the way we 
read the history of Ionian speculation, and we may point out that this 
is a fundamentally different view from that of those who hold that the 
science of Ionia was largely vitiated by traditional folk-lore. For 
Gilbert it is not a question of “survivals” but of purposive defence 
of the common doctrine. If there was any doubt about this in the 
case of the earliest writers, who are certainly still sub judice in some 
points, there can hardly be any doubt about Socrates, yet Gilbert 
would also make him a defender of the popular theology. Here we 
can only say, without laboring to prove, that whatever the atheism 
of Socrates actually was, it cannot have consisted in a defence of the 
common beliefs. In this connection it is significant that Gilbert 
omits, not to say avoids, the minor Socratics, and that he postpones 
Democritus in order to make him an introduction to Epicurean thought 
and then assert that his atoms are also, in the religious sense, gods. 
Here we come upon another point which is likely to cause the consci- 
entious reader much searching of heart. The work is equipped 
throughout with references that show a very extensive knowledge of 
authorities and prove the author’s acquaintance with his authorities 
to be exceptionally comprehensive. But there are many quotations 
which leave us uneasy as to the author's critical judgment on 
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the value of the evidence which he quotes. To quote Aristotle's 
phrase dpxy xai oro yeiov without further comment may mean that 
the author holds strong views on the correctness of that phrase as 
applying to the earliest theories, but the present state of the con- 
troversy on that point justifies us in asking for reasons, whereas we 
have found none. The same applies to the term dAAoiwots which 
does not seem to raise any problems for our author. If the quotations 
in the notes are reconsidered with a view to discovering how far they 
really prove the points they are supposed to prove, it will be evident 
in many cases that theory and proof have apparently gone through a 
process of mutual adaptation. The smooth development of the work 
is very much assisted by this, but is the scheme thereby made more 
acceptable? That variety of interests which really makes the early 
Greek philosophy so valuable is here reduced to one, the theological 
interest; and there seems to lie the real fallacy of the exposition. 
We do not forget that Gilbert, having already dealt with other parts 
of the subject, is entitled to limit himself to one aspect in this work. 
But in fact he has cast his net very wide: he clearly thinks that the 
Pythagorean mathematics were subservient to their theological 
interests, and there is no disputing the mystical tendency of some 
applications of the theory: but it is quite another thing to treat them 
as if they had no independent value. Are we also to suppose that 
other aspects of knowledge are equally subdivisions of theology, for 
example the medical theories? If not, it will certainly be necessary 
to make more distinction between the independent origin of the sciences 
and the analogies to which they stimulated their adherents; and this 
line of thought must lead to a conclusion the reverse of Gilbert's main 
position. 

When we pass into the Socratic period there is more scope for the 
development of Religionsphilosophie as normally understood. In 
spite of the defect noted above the section on Socrates is well done. 
Gilbert makes the Platonic work his basis and regards the Socratic 
dialogues as including the Phado and the Gorgias, thus coming into 
line with the views now maintained by others as to the historical 
value of the Phzdo but not, so far as we can see, for the same reasons. 
Gilbert seems to underestimate the possible Orphism of Socrates and 
shift the balance toward the more ordinary phenomena of current 
beliefs, such as the sacrifice of a cock to AZsculapius. His desire to 
make the Gorgias definitely Socratic is due to the same bias which 
enables him to see in the myth of that dialogue a distinctive proof 
that Plato is still reproducing his master. As to Plato himself, 
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Gilbert certainly leaves one with the impression that he had no starting 
point and no goal except the question of the gods. There was a time 
when Germany exhorted us to believe that Plato was absorbed in 
nothing but the evolution of thought and devoted himself to antici- 
pating Kant. The tendency since that epoch has been to emphasis 
the mystical aspect of Plato’s development, so that we are almost 
driven to imagine that Plato was in fact a wizard wrapped about in 
magic formule and communing with the unseen ideas. Gilbert is 
decisive in his rejection of the Platonism that derives from Natorp, 
and he is not to be convicted of extravagance in the other direction 
though he clearly thinks that we should understand Plato better if we 
thought less about the logical parts and more about the beliefs that 
are not logical. This is good, as it is always good to try and keep 
a distinct line between what Plato thought and what has been thought 
about Plato. But there is one sentence which seems to give away 
the whole case. Speaking of Socrates, Gilbert says that he never 
rejected the beliefs of the common people and he never went beyond 
the position of all thinking men (p. 260). This equation of ‘the 
many’ and the thinking men is quite new and not likely to convince. 
It probably comes from the Apology and is a shortsighted interpre- 
tation of the statement there made about 7a Aeyopeva (40d), which 
may well mean certain very definite sayings that would be in the minds 
of the readers, and not the sayings of the people. Similarly Plato 
is forced into the position of apologist for the ancient beliefs still 
current among the uncorrupted citizens of Athens. But the restor- 
ation of a decaying national spirit and the revival of true morality are 
not the same thing as religious conservatism; Plato remained true to 
the belief that the morality of early Greece was worthless because it 
lacked the critical spirit that made Socrates so great a reformer. 

The book closes somewhat abruptly with the Stoics. The author 
apparently felt that the true Greek philosophy culminated and ended 
there. There is room for dispute on that point, but we may admit 
the contention and grant that the development of Greek theology 
does not include the Neoplatonic movement, but we should be much 
more willing to make that concession if the exposition of the earlier 
Greek philosophy did not show a leaning toward anticipations. The 
importance of the change to the Neoplatonic standpoint is minimized 
by any interpretations of Heraclitus, or the Pythagoreans, or the 
Stoics which anticipates the spirit of Neo-pythagoreans and Neo- 
platonists. We close the work with the feeling that we have heard 
already what the author would say on the later schools and that he 
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feels that their doctrines do in the main belong to the earlier writers, 
which we accept under protest. 

These brief notes on a large book and a large subject are, perhaps, 
too exclusively occupied with the points that challenge contradiction, 
but the limits of our space must excuse this inadequacy. The merits 
of the work entitle it to a place among the standard works on Greek 
thought and every one interested in the subject may be expected to 
read it. One naturally thinks of Caird’s Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers and of Adam's Religious Teachers of Greece, 
to mention the more prominent works that cover the same ground, 
and a comparison of those works with Gilbert's exposition would be a 
most profitable labor. An even more interesting task would be a 
comparison of this book with Mr. Cornford’s From Religion to Phi- 
losophy. The literature of Greek philosophy is moving rapidly in 
new directions. In comparison with some tendencies Gilbert's 
utterances are often decidedly conservative, while in many points 
he strikes one as entering upon new paths. Whether the reader 
agrees or disagrees he can never fail to feel a deep respect for the 


author’s grasp of detail and power of connected presentation. 
G. S. Brett. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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The Problems of Philosophy. By BeRTRAND RussELL. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1912.—pp. 255. 

This little volume has awakened an interest among the philosophical public 
far beyond what might have been expected from its small size and popular 
style, and from its place in a series of university-extension manuals. It was 
the first general presentation of its author’s philosophical views. Hitherto 
these had appeared only in occasional essays or in suggestions thrown out in 
the course of longer works, and even these essays and suggestions were largely 
out of date. For Mr. Russell has in a few years passed through a philosophical 
development, which, with unbroken continuity, has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of many of his seemingly most characteristic views. Students of his 
philosophy, therefore, welcomed the present work most eagerly; and I dare 
say that there are few readers of the PaiLosopHicaAL REVIEW who are not 
at least superficially acquainted with its contents. 

Because the book is so well known, I shall in the following pages take the 
liberty of concentrating my remarks upon a very few of the central positions. 
This is a procedure which Mr. Russell, I feel sure, would endorse; for he as 
much as any man stands for the view that philosophical criticism ought as 
far as possible to be exact and thorough. 

I. The epistemological theory which Mr. Russell defends is in its essential 
features a rationalism. He believes that we may have, and in fact do have, 
“indubitable knowledge which is in no way derived from objects of sense” 
(p. 112). To prove this he cites as examples certain logical principles which, 
he says, “are known to us, and cannot be themselves proved by experience, 
since all proof presupposes them” (p. 115). “‘Some at least of these [self- 
evident logical] principles must be granted before any argument or proof 
becomes possible” (p. 112). In my opinion this argument is unsound. 

For to have any force the argument must assume that the logical principle 
which is exemplified in any inference is itself an indispensable premise for that 
inference. For otherwise it would not be true that “some of these principles 
must be granted before any argument or proof becomes possible."” A man 
might reason correctly and cogently without ever having heard of the principles 
of inference; or on hearing of them he might doubt their universal truth, and 
yet perceive none the less clearly that in the particular case the conclusion 
did follow from the given premises. And in that case the possibility lies open 
that men may have established the principles of inference inductively, that is 
to say, by the comparison and classification of particular inferences which they 
have found persistently convincing. 

The assumption which I have italicized is concealed in Mr. Russell's state- 
ment of the case by the use of the vague term ‘involves.’ Thus he says of the 
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principle, that anything implied by a true proposition is true: ‘‘ This principle 
is involved—at least concrete instances of it are involved —in all demonstra- 
tions. Whenever one thing which we believe is used to prove something else, 
which we consequently believe, this principle is relevant. If any one asks: 
“Why should I accept the result of valid arguments based on true premises?’ 
we can only answer by appealing to our principle” (p. 112). It may be ob- 
served here (1) that the question proposed is, as put, a poor one, the terms 
‘ought’ and ‘accept’ being vague and dangerously misleading; and (2) that 
the answer is incorrect. For the answer rests upon the assumption, that I 
‘ought to accept’ whatever is as a matter of fact true; and this assumption is 
false. But it is more important for us to observe (3) the possibility, that this 
question, though not ‘irrelevant,’ is one that need not be asked for the due 
appreciation of any demonstration whatsoever. 

A most interesting illustration of Mr. Russell's attitude toward logical 
principles is found in his treatment of the principle of induction. The fol- 
lowing is his proof that it cannot be proved by an appeal to experience. “Ex- 
perience might conceivably confirm the inductive principle as regards the 
cases that have been already examined; but as regards unexamined cases, it 
is the inductive principle alone that can justify any inference from what has 
been examined to what has not been examined. All arguments which, on 
the basis of experience, argue as to the future or the unexperienced parts of 
the past or present, assume the inductive principle; hence we can never use 
experience to prove the inductive principle without begging the question” 
(p. 106). Here the conclusion does not follow unless ‘assume’ means ‘assume 
as a premise.’ If men can and do reason inductively in entire ignorance of 
the principle of induction, then this argument falls to the ground. In that 
case it might very well be that the principle of induction should itself have been 
established by such a rational procedure as it declares to be correct. 

Now in the case of induction Mr. Russell does explicitly hold (or has held*) 
that the principle of inference is itself one of the premises upon which the in- 
ference rests. By stating this understood premise, the inference is given the 
deductive form. “Induction is merely a deduction which employs a certain 
premise, namely, the principle of induction.” I do not recall any similar 
statement of Mr. Russell's with respect to the principles of deduction.’ 

Now what is the fact of the matter? Is the syllogism in Barbara, for ex- 
ample, an inference having three premises: one of the form, ‘Every M is P,’ 
a second of the form, ‘Every S is M,’ and a third to the effect that a syllogism 
in Barbara is valid? What does the formula of Barbara itself say? Does it 
say: ‘Two such premises give such a conclusion,’ or does it say: ‘Two such 

1 We shall have to consider this alternative later. Note the cautious use of 
‘relevant’ just below. 

2 Rev. de Mét., XIX, p. 288. 

In this volume, p. 175, Mr. Russell says: “The [inductive] principle itself 
is constantly used in our reasoning, sometimes consciously, sometimes uncon- 
sciously.”" I should like to criticize this, if there were any way of making sure of 
what it means. 
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premises, together with me, give such a conclusion?’ To my mind the latter 
alternative is perfectly absurd. 

In support of this opinion I would urge the fact, that the application of a 
deductive principle to a particular deduction (A) is itself a deduction (B). 
It has the form: Every deduction of a certain form is valid; A has this form; 
therefore A is valid. Now if such an application is necessary to justify the 
conclusion of A, a similar application is necessary to justify the conclusion of 
this new syllogism B; and so on ad infinitum. In that case no syllogism is 
valid except as the last link in an infinite chain of syllogisms, the major premise 
of each of which is a syllogistic principle (presumably the same), while the 
minor premise states that the next following syllogism falls under this principle. 
But such an infinite chain of syllogisms cannot be thought by any man at any 
time (as all will admit, though realists would generally hold that such a chain 
might very well exist objectively). Hence, on this theory, no deductive 
reasoning that ever entered into the mind of man is sound; which, I take it, 
is suicidal. 

It remains to consider Mr. Russell's suggestion, that perhaps not the logical 
principles themselves but particular forms of them are ‘involved’ in our 
demonstrations. This alternative is in accord with Mr. Russell’s well-known 
doctrine, that ‘‘in all cases of general principles, particular instances, dealing 
with familiar things, are more evident than the general principle” (p. 176). 
As there are an indefinite number of possible grades of particularity, this form 
of the theory is somewhat awkward to criticize; just as, if Mr. Russell went 
farther than suggestion, he would find it very difficult indeed to support. 
However, whatever grade of particularity the principle of inference is supposed 
to have, the method of criticism is substantially the same; and so we may regard 
it as sufficient if we show that the proposition, that the (ordinarily so-called) 
premises of an inference imply its conclusion, is not necessary as an additional 
premise. But, indeed, this need not be shown afresh. We possess a complete 
demonstration of it from no less a pen than that of Lewis Carroll; for this is 
the significance of his famous little squib, What the Tortoise Said to Achilles. 
If two premises must have a third to connect them with their conclusion, so 
must three premises have a fourth, and so on without limit. 

I have dwelt so long upon Mr. Russell's proof of the existence of a priori 
truths, because it represents pre-Kantian rationalism reduced to its lowest 
terms. There was a time when men gave demonstrations of the existence of 
(a previously defined) God, of the immortality of the soul, and of other such 
edifying doctrines. Gradually the confines of pure reason have shrunk, 
until the principles of logic, with the structure of mathematics which they 
support, are all that is confidently assigned to them—a priori ethical truths 
being recognized with a certain hesitation. Mr. Russell's defense of the 
@ priori character of the principles of logic is thus more thanan incident. It is 
an historical event. 

II. The greatest novelty in the work, from a seventeenth-century stand- 


' Mind, N. S., IV, pp. 278-280. 
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point, is the admission of degrees of self-evidence, and of the possibility that 
no self-evidence is absolute. Mr. Russell's use ofphrases like “seem absolutely 
certain” (p. 27) would have horrified Descartes. It ought to be recalled in 
this connection that it is the belief that some truths are absolutely certain 
(not merely seem so) that has ever been the fundamental motif of rationalism. 
Take away from Plato or Kant this belief, and he relapses into empiricism at 
once. 

Can Mr. Russell save himself from a similar relapse? I think not; and I 
would add that he stands in special danger by reason of his acceptance of the 
theory, that (1) we become ‘acquainted’ with universals by means of the 
process of abstraction, and (2) that the possibility of a priori knowledge rests 
upon an inexplicable power, which we possess (called by Locke ‘comparison’), 
of perceiving relations between universals (p. 164 f). 

The danger lies here. (1) The process of abstraction is a gradual one, not 
a swift and certain leap. It passes through all degrees of confusion and 
precision, and is notoriously liable to error. The universals which men have 
thought they knew have often turned out to be vague or self-contradictory. 
(2) There is no reason to suppose that the perception of relations between 
universals takes place only when the process of abstraction has attained ideal 
completeness. On the contrary, it is quite evident that comparison and 
abstraction go on together; for it is in their relations with one another that the 
meanings of universals largely consist. (3) The obvious theory of the matter 
is, therefore, that ideas of universals and the perception of the relations between 
the universals are products of the same induction. Why should we reject this 
simple explanation? The motive which has actually weighed with rationalists 
in the past is their belief that some propositions are absolutely certain, and 
hence that the universals which they reveal, though brought to attention by 
induction, are now known with an absolute clearness and distinctness. If 
this motive is removed, I see no other that can take its place; and it therefore 
seems to me that Mr. Russell's rationalism is on the verge of a precipitous 


descent into empiricism. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


Une philosophie nouvelle: Henri Bergson. Par Evovarp Le Roy. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. v, 208. 

“This little book,” the author tells us in his preface, “had its origin in two 
articles published under the same title in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
February 1 and 15, 1912. Their aim was to present the philosophy of M. 
Bergson to the general public by giving as briefly as possible a view of the 
system as a whole, and to describe without going too much into detail the 
general direction of the movement. These articles are reprinted here without 
change. But I have added to them in the form of remarks on separate topics 
some complementary explanations of points which could not well be included 
within the limits of the original articles.” 

M. Le Roy informs us that before becoming acquainted with the work of 
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M. Bergson, his own reflections had already led him to somewhat similar 
views, and that he found in the writings of M. Bergson “the brilliant fulfilment 
of a presentiment and of a desire.” He also reproduces from M. Bergson 
the following statement addressed to him after the publication of the articles 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes: “In addition to the method, you have seized 
the intention and spirit. This study could not be more conscientious or more 
accurate. In proportion as it advances, it gives evidence of a growing effort 
of condensation: one has the feeling of a progressive rolling up of the ex- 
position on itself, similar to that which we employ to describe la durée réele. 
In order to produce such a feeling in the reader, much more has been necessary 
than an attentive study of my works: it has required a profound sympathy 
of thought,—the faculty of rethinking, in a personal and original way, that 
which one is expounding. No part shows this sympathy better than the 
concluding pages where you indicate briefly the possibility of further develop- 
ments of the doctrine. On this point I should not say anything different from 
what you have said.” 

The portion of the book already published falls into two main divisions: 
La méthode, (pp. 3-53), and La doctrine (pp. 54-114). The ‘complementary 
explanations,’ which occupy the remainder of the book (pp. 115-208), are 
divided into eight short chapters with the following titles: i. L’ceuvre de 
M. Bergson et les directions générales de la pensée contemporaine; ii. De 
l'immédiat; iii. Théorie de la perception; iv. Critique du discours; v. Le 
probléme de la conscience: durée et liberté; vi. Le probléme de |'évolution; 
vie et matiére. vii. Le probléme de la connaissance: analyse et intuition; 
viii. conclusion. 

As a whole, the book is an admirable piece of work: I have not seen any- 
thing that will compare with it as an exposition of M. Bergson’s thought. It 
is no mechanical summary of another man's ideas, but an independent and 
scholarly presentation of a position that the author has made thoroughly his 
own. Indeed, if I may speak for myself, the Bergsonian philosophy as 
expounded by M. Le Roy oftentimes seems more convincing than it does in 
its original form. I do not mean by this that the doctrines have been changed 
or modified in M. Le Roy's exposition. But he has avoided the sharp antith- 
eses and dramatic dualisms which are so fruitful a source of misunderstanding 
in M. Bergson’s philosophy, and has helped to clear up difficulties by citing 
passages from writings of that author which are not generally known. In 
particular, M. Le Roy's book helps, I think, to make clear that M. Bergson’s 
philosophy is no mere relapse into Romanticism, but that he is really seeking 
under the name of ‘intuition’ a new logical method which shall not be re- 
stricted to the fixed concepts of mechanical science, but shall have the right 
to criticize and create its concepts as the inquiry proceeds. But this is the 
basal idea of the critical philosophy which proceeded from Kant and found its 
most complete expression in Hegel, between whose categories of the notion 
and M. Bergson’s ‘intuition’ there is a striking affinity of which the latter 
does not seem to be aware. 
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An English translation of the book has just been published in this coun- 


ih try by Henry Holt & Co. and in England by Williams & Norgate. 
J. E. Crercuton. 


Sohn, 1909.—pp. 70. 
| | I The first part of this monograph contains an hitherto unpublished letter of 
| Hegel, three authentic book reviews, and one review probably to be ascribed 

to him, all belonging to the early Jena period. The letter is to Mehmel, 
editor of the Erlanger Litteratur Zeitung 1801-2, to which the reviews were 
: contributed. The second part is an interesting essay by the editor, Pastor 
| Georg Lasson, on the interpretation of the “cross and the rose” reference in | 

the preface to the Philosophie des Rechts. Instead of supposing, as Goethe 
did, that the cross was the symbol of theology, and the rose the symbol of 
philosophy, Lasson undertakes to point out that by the “ Kreuz der Gegen- 
wart" Hegel meant the apparent inability to bridge the gap between the 
subjective, individual conscience, and the objective social and _ historical 
realities. Reason is “die Rose im Kreuze der Gegenwart” in that, as the 
/ . Philosophie des Rechts is to show, no such opposition and estrangement has 


any basis in fact, since the same Reason appears on both sides. 
Gerorce P. Apams. 


Beitrage sur Hegel-Forschung. Von GrorG Lasson. Berlin, Trowitzsch & 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Hegels Entwiirfe sur Enzyklopidie und Propddeutik, nach den Handschriften 
| der Harvard-Universitat. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. LOweNnBERG. Leip- 

zig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912.—pp. 58. 

This is the first number of a series entitled ‘Hegel Archiv,” edited by 
Georg Lasson, and designed to further the present revived interest in Hegel 
aii by bringing together especially any hitherto unpublished literary remains of 
at Hegel, letters and notices of his contemporaries, and bibliography of Hegel 
i literature. Readers of Dr. Herman Nohl's edition of Hegel’s Theologische 
f Jugendschriften will remember the reference to other Hegel manuscripts 
Wa in the possession of Dr. Arnold Genthy of San Francisco, which were presum- | 

ay ably lost. Some of them, however, later appeared and came into the pos- 
session of Harvard University. Those here printed comprise the following: 
“Entwurf zur Enzyklopadie,” (8 pages), dealing with the philosophy of re- 
| ligion; fragments and notices which might have been paragraph headings for 

the Logic and the Philosophy of Religion, (5 pages); ““Entwurf zur philoso- 4 
phischen Propddeutik” (29 pages), most of which deals with “‘ Das Bewusstsein 
abstracter Gegenstinde;” further fragments and notices dealing again with 
/ logic (13 pages). The date of the manuscripts (so far as dated), is 1811 and 
| 1812. 
i Though nothing of Hegel written after the Phenomenology could be ex- 
expected to throw much light on his system, yet these fragments are decidedly 
worth having because of the comparative brevity and topical character of 
the sentences, if for no other reason. Dr. Léwenberg, in an interesting in- 
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troduction suggests a different interpretation of Hegel’s early writings from 
that offered by Dilthey. Instead of supposing with Dilthey that Hegel’s 
philosophy grew out of an actual mystico-metaphysical experience, Dr. Léwen- 
berg would regard everything of Hegel before the establishment of the system 
as “beabsichtiges Experiment,” impersonal and objective. 
GrorGE P. ADAMs. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mental Mechanisms. By Witi1aM A. Waite. New York, The Journal of 

Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1911.—pp. viii, 151. 

In this book, written by the Superintendent of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington, D. C., no pretense is made “to an exhaustive 
setting forth of all the principles underlying psychopathology, but only to an 
explanation and emphasis of certain fundamentals which appear . . . ab- 
solutely essential to an understanding of the problems of present-day psy- 
chiatry"’ (p. vii). By confession, then, the author admits that he has for- 
mulated no system of psychology: the book is, indeed, neither systematic nor 
psychological. It impresses the reviewer as a series of semi-popular lectures, 
full of interesting analogies, but empty of an underlying principle of logical 
presentation or of scientific systematization. We find, for instance, the il- 
lustration of the bulging of the Greek column to meet the requirements of 
certain psychological laws related at least three times in the monograph in a 
manner implying that the description had not been given before; the sixth 
chapter, on the “ psychological approach to the problem of art,”’ reads more 
like a lecture on art than on psychology or even the psychology of art. 

True to the concept of mind suggested in the title of the book, “‘ Mental 
Mechanisms,” we find the author dealing with teleological aspects of conscious 
phenomena: ‘‘Such studies as I have indicated lead us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that nothing mental is fortuitous, that for every mental fact, be it the 
most trivial or apparently meaningless expression, there is an adequate reason” 
(p. 64). ‘Our assumption then is that every psychic fact has an efficient 
psychic cause; that an idea does not spring into existence without having been 
the logical outcome of other ideas; that for every mental state, for every idea 
or feeling, there is an adequate explanation whether that explanation can or 
cannot be found" (p. 33). This teleological notion is carried still further 
when, in a biological sense, mind is defined as ‘‘an adjustive mechanism or 
more properly as a complex of adjustive mechanisms” (p. 3). Why, with 
this sort of a postulate, we find ‘constitution of consciousness’ described in 
Chapter I, and ‘content of consciousness’ discussed in Chapter III, is a 
question that is rather difficult to answer. 

From this point on, we are carried more definitely into the psychopatho- 
logical and abnormal fields of the ‘complex,’ ‘hysteria,’ ‘psychoanalysis,’ 
and ‘psychotherapeutics.’ Although the aim of the book is to meet the 
demands of the psychiatrists and the physicians, and the technically psycho- 
logical level of the work is correspondingly not very high, it seems to be the 
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sort of product expected by the members of the medical profession who 
espouse the introduction of psychological courses in medical schools.* 
CuristiaAn A. RUCKMICH. 


Handbook of Mental Examination Methods. By SuerpHerD I. Franz. New 
York, The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1912. 
—pp. ix, 165. 

This manual of mental tests “is intended to place in the hands of psychia- 
trists, neurologists, and students methods of examination which have been 
successfully used in psychological practice, to the end that the mental ex- 
amination of patients may be conducted in a more systematic and scientific 
manner.” It gives selected tests for the various sense departments; for the 
speed, accuracy, force, and extent of movements; for the detection of the 
defects of speech; for the measurement of attention, of immediate memory- 
span, and of perception; for memory, association, and efficiency in calculation; 
and concludes with such topics of general import as ‘time of mental processes,’ 
‘general examination,’ and a summary of statistical methods of presentation 
of data obtained in experiments. Every chapter opens with a theoretical 
discussion of the subject under consideration. In these introductory passages 
there is much said in a readable way which, on closer scrutiny, might admit of 
argument. The reviewer has in mind passages like the following: “ As adults 
we are never conscious of sensations in themselves; we are conscious only of 
perceptions or of apperceptions” (p. 67). “It will be seen that memory 
includes both the retention of a past experience (sensation or other event) in 
the mind, and the ability to bring back this relic into the field of consciousness” 
(p. 87). We would admit that sensations are abstractions but would designate 
perceptions also as abstractions in the first quotation; while we would hardly 
agree with the author in the characterization of memory as ‘retention’ plus 
‘ability to recall’ in the second quotation. Besides, of course, the two quo- 
tations suffer slightly from inherent self-contradiction in that the first denies, 
the other affirms that sensations may become elements of conscious experience. 
Many of the tests are both original and crude, and some of the illustrations, 
especially the diagrams of apparatus, are still more crude. The tests are, 
however, of a character that would enable almost anyone with very little 
knowledge of the technique of the psychological laboratory, or of the postulates 
and conclusions of a psychological system, to follow the directions given. 


In this respect the manual serves its purpose. 
CuristTiAN A. RUCKMICH. 


Immanuel Kants Werke. Herausgegeben von Ernst CAsstrer, in Gemein- 
schaft mit HERMANN ConeN, ArTtuR BucHENAv, Otto BuEK, ALBERT 
Go6rLanp, B. KELLERMANN. Berlin, Verlegt bei Bruno Cassirer, 1912. 
Band I, pp. 541. Band II, pp. 495. 

The purpose of the editors of this new edition of Kant's works is to produce 
one which, in general plan and in external make-up and appearance, will rank 
1 Psychol. Bull., 9, 1912, pp. 89-92. 
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with the best editions of the German classics. The fact that German phi- 
losophy has in recent years returned to the doctrines of Kant, and the fact 
that these doctrines have continued to take on an ever more profound and 
significant influence, seem to the editors a sufficient justification for the ap- 
pearance of a new edition of his works. Besides, the older editions of Rosen- 
kranz and Hartenstein are long since exhausted; and of the newer editions 
there are none which, while presenting a careful revision of the text and at 
the same time an attractive form, are sold at a price which meets the needs 
of the ever-increasing following of Kant. The editors hope to have the 
complete edition out in about two years. It will contain the collected writings 
of Kant in chronological order, and in this way will show the continuity of 
development of his thought, and will at the same time make clear the relations 
of the separate works to each other. There will be no expository intro- 
ductions to the various works, but a separate volume will be devoted to the 
development of Kant’s philosophy, which will point out its connection with 
his life and personality, and its relations to the general culture of the eighteenth 
century. The edition will comprise also a complete index of names and sub- 
jects, and will conclude with an volume by Professor Hermann Cohen on the 
influence of Kantian philosophy upon German culture and the various depart- 
ments of spiritual life. 

Volumes I and II, which have already appeared, comprise Kant's pre-critical 
writings, representing the period from 1747 to 1777. These volumes are edited 
by Dr. Artur Buchenau. Volume III, edited by Dr. Albert Gérland, will 
contain the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, giving the text of the second edition 
(1786), with an appendix representing the collected variations from the first 
(1781). Volume IV, under the joint editorship of Dr. A. Buchenau and Dr. 
E. Cassirer, will contain the Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik 
(1783), together with various lesser writings produced between 1783 and 1791. 
Volume V will include the Kritik der praktischen Vernunft (1788), edited 
by Dr. B. Kellermann, the Kritik der Urteilskraft (1790) and the essay U 
Philosophie iiberhaupt (1789-1790), which are edited by Dr. Otto Buek. 
Volume VI opens with the essay Uber eine Entdeckung (1790) and contains 
also various lesser writings produced between 1790 and 1796. Volume VII 
is occupied with the Metaphysik der Sitten (1797) and other essays which 
appeared between 1797 and 1800. Volume VIII will contain the essay Uber 
die Preisfrage, etc., the Logik (following the edition of G. B. Jasche), the Pada- 
gogik (following the edition of Rink), and Fragments aus Kants Nachlass. 
Volumes IX and X will be entitled Briefe von und an Kant, and will present 
all of Kant’s correspondence which has any biographical or philosophical 
interest. These two concluding volumes are edited by Dr. Ernst Cassirer. 
In addition to the works of Kant, the edition will include two volumes explan- 
atory and appreciative of Kant's life, work,and influence. The first of these 
is entitled Kants Leben und Lehre, and will come from the pen of Dr. Ernst 
Cassirer. The second, Kants Einwirkungen auf die Wissenschaft und auf die 
allgemeine Kultur, as stated above, is to be written by Dr. Hermann Cohen. 
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The general make-up of this new edition leaves nothing to be desired in 
point of attractiveness and serviceableness. The paper used is of good 
quality, the type large and clear, and English readers will appreciate the use 
of the Latin characters instead of the Gothic used in the Berlin edition. 

E. Jorpan. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Brief History of Modern Philosophy. By Dr. HAroLD Hérrpinc. Author- 
ized translation by CHARLES FINLEY SANDERS. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912.—pp. x, 324. 

This translation is from the original German edition which appeared in 1905, 
and which is, in the main, a summary presentation of the material contained 
in Professor Héffding’s two volume work on the History of Modern Philosophy. 
The book, which is about one fifth the size of the larger work, follows the main 
lines of the latter, both as to the thinkers treated and as to the relative emphasis 
which each receives. The modifications of arrangement in the case of the 
smaller work consist chiefly in the condensation of Books I and II, and of 
Books V and VI, of the larger History into Books I and IV, respectively, of 
the present work. The only material departure from the general plan of 
arrangement of the previous work is to be found in the last two books entitled 
“New Theories of Being upon a Realistic Basis,"’ and “‘ New Theories of the 
Problems of Knowledge and of Value,” which together supplant the account 
of philosophy in Germany from 1850 to 1880, with which the larger work closed. 
In these last books a large number of modern, even contemporary theories, 
are briefly discussed. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in this method of almost 
uniform reduction of the more detailed discussion of the earlier and more 
exhaustive work. Only one philosopher, Kant, comes in for relatively ex- 
tended treatment. Twenty-five pages are devoted to him, while Spinoza 
comes next with twelve. The total number of names taken up is so large 
that most of the great modern philosophers are given only eight or nine pages 
apiece, Hegel receiving something under seven pages and Fichte still less. 
In many cases a philosopher is treated on a single page or less. On the one 
hand, the book is well suited to give a rapid view of the development of 
modern thought (and we may say in passing that Professor Héffding, as 
in the larger work, shows how the development of modern science has affected 
philosophical conceptions). It chronicles, in a capable way, the fortunes of 
the more salient problems as they pass from thinker to thinker and from school 
to school. Yet it debars itself, by the very fact that it deals with so many 
philosophers, from taking the student very deeply into the heart of the great 
systems, and from giving him an insight into the real problems, methods and 
achievements of the great leaders of modern philosophy. It may be said, 
however, that in spite of the scanty space given to the individual thinkers, 
the discussions are often surprisingly pithy and suggestive. 

The value of the book is enhanced by an index and a chronology of the 
chief works in philosophy. J. R. Turtre. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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, Erkennen und Leben. Von Rupotr Evucken. Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 

1912.—pp. 165. 

In the January number of Tae ParLosopnicaL Review, Professor Eucken 
published an article, in which he sets forth in some detail the plan and scope 
of the above work, an English translation of which is shortly to appear from 
the press of Williams and Norgate. The book is divided into two parts 
the first critical, the second positive or constructive. In the former, Professor 
Eucken first points out the weaknesses of various forms of intellectualism. 
As against the onesidedness of these theories, he says that empiricism is 
perfectly right in demanding more immediacy, more intuition,—more life. 
Yet the two chief forms of modern empiricism, pragmatism and “ biologism,” 
both conceive life in an inadequate sense. Pragmatism means by life simply 
the natural condition and welfare of man, while biologism understands life as 
a natural process which philosophy is merely concerned in describing. The 
positive or constructive part of the book consists in an endeavor to develop 
an immanent conception of life which shall be true to the inmost struggles, 
achievements and ideals of the human spirit; to apply this conception to the 
problems of philosophy and of knowledge; and to relate the whole discussion 
to the actual tendencies of present-day thought. 

We may add that the print is large and clear and the make-up of the book 


attractive. The volume contains an index. 
J. R. Turtre. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


A Contribution to a Bibliography of Henri Bergson. New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1913.—pp. xiii, 56. 25 cents net. 

Those interested in the philosophy of Professor Bergson will be glad to know 
of this bibliography which has been compiled by the members of the staff of 
the Columbia University Library under the direction of Miss Isadore G. 
Mudge. The bibliography includes 90 books and articles by Professor Bergson 
(including translations of his works) and 417 books and articles about him, 
It aims, as stated in the preface, at “‘completeness rather than selection,” 
so that much material of indifferent worth will be found listed, yet this bib- 
liography will be of great service to the student who wishes to acquaint himself 
with the ever-increasing mass of literature which surrounds Professor Bergson’s 
name. An Introduction by Professor John Dewey adds to the value of the 


little book. 
J. R. Turtce. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Interpretation of Religious Experience. By JouHN Watson. Two vol- 
umes. Glasgow, James Maclehose & Sons, 1912.—pp. ix, 375; x, 342. 
$6.00 net. 10s. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By JoHN THEODORE 
Merz. Volume III. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1912.—pp. xiii, 626, xx. 15s. net. 
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Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By HuGo MUnsTERBERG. Boston 
and N. Y., Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913.—pp. viii, 321. $1.50 net. 
The Fitness of the Environment. By LAWRENCE J. HENDERSON. New York, 
) The Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. xv, 317. $1.50 net. 
i The Problem of Evilin Plotinus. By B. A.G. Futter. Cambridge, The Uni- 
i* versity Press, 1912.—pp. xx, 336. 

History as Past Ethics. An Introduction to the History of Morals. By Pump 
Van Ness Myers. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1913.—pp. xii, 387. $1.50. 
The Ethical Approach to Theism. By G. F. Barsour. Edinburgh and 
i} London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1913.—pp. vi, 115. 3s. net. 

| 


~ 


i The Metaphysics of Historical Knowledge. By DeWitt H. Parker. Univer- 
i sity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 2, No. 5. Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1912.—pp. 103-186. 85 cents. 

i The Value and Destiny of the Individual. By BERNARD BosANQuET. London, 


Macmillan & Co., 1913.—pp. xxxii, 330. $3.25 net. 

i] The Principles of Science. By Wittam F. Cootey. New York, Henry 
ae Holt & Co. 1912.—pp. 245. 

The Interpretation of Dreams. By SiGMUND Freup. Authorized translation 
| of third edition with introduction and notes by A. A. Brill. New York, 
V The Macmillan Company, 1913.—pp. xiii, 510. $4.00 net. 

CU Essays in Taxation. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. By Epwin R. A. 
lit SELIGMAN. London, The Macmillan Co., 1913.—pp. xi, 707. $4.00 net. 


th iy The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augustine, Aquinas and Leibnis. 
By Harrison Stokes. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1912. 
Tl —pp. iv, 129. 


4H | The Origin and Nature of Life. By Benjamin Moore. New York, Henry 
| { Holt and Co., London, Williams and Norgate.—pp. 256. 50 cents net. 
| Man a Machine. By Jutien Orrray De La Metrrie. French-English 


Philosophical and Historical Notes by Gertrude Carman Bussey. Chicago, 
f | The Open Court Publishing Co., 1912.—pp. 216. 
a Proceedings of the American Society for Psychical Research. Section “B” 


| of the American Institute for Psychical Research. Vol. VII, No. 1. New 
y York, Am. Soc. for Psy. Research, 1913.—pp. 192. $1.50. 
q Jainism. By HerBert WARREN. Madras, The Minerva Press, 1912.— 
i pp. xii, 192. Annas Twelve. 
a Modern Light on Immortality. By HENRY FRANK. Second Edition. Boston, 
| Sherman, French and Co., 1909.—pp. xx, 467. $1.85 net. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. In Gemeinschaft mit HERMANN COHEN, ARTUR 


1] ’ Bucuenau, Otto Buexk, ALBERT GORLAND, B. KELLERMANN, Herausge- 
| geben von Ernst Cassirer. Band III, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Heraus- 
| gegeben von ALBERT GORLAND. Berlin, Verlag von Bruno Cassirer, 1912. 
} —pp. 675. M. 7, geb. M. 9. 
itt Judaica. Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens siebzigstem Geburtstage. Berlin, 
i Verlag von Bruno Cassirer, 1912.—pp. viii, 721. 
| Philosophie des Méglichen. Grundsiige einer Erkenntniskritik. Von JOHANNES 
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Maria VERWEYEN. Leipzig, Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1913.—pp. x, 240. 
M. 6, geb. 7. 

Bewegungslehre. Heft14/18. VOLKMANN. Charlottenburg, Friedrich Huth’s 
Verlag.—pp. 95. 

Die Philosophischen Auffassungen des Mitleids. Von K. Von ORELLI. Bonn, 
A. Marcus & E. Webers Verlag, 1912.—pp. 219. M. 6. 

Anmerkungen zur Grundwissenschaft. Von JOHANNES REHMKE. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1913.—pp. 131. M. 4. 

Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit. Untersuchungen zum realistischen Wahrheits- 
problem. Von ALoys MULLER. Bonn, A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 
1913.—pp. 64. M. 2. 

Der Mensch und seine Kultur. Neue Ausblicke auf ihre Entwicklung. Von 
NeopruHiLosopHos Tis. Konstanz, Verlag von Ernst Ackermann, 1912. 
—pp. 100. 

Wilhelm Wundts Stellung zur Erkenntnistheorie Kants. Von Witt NEF. 
Berlin, Verlag von Leonhard Simion, 1913.—pp. 47. M. 1.80. 

La Mennais: l'Homme et l'Ecrivain. Pages Choisies. F. Dune. Lyon, 
Librairie Emmanuel Vitte, 1912.—pp. 349. 

La classe ouvriére et les niveaux de vie. Par Maurice HALBwacus. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. xvii, 489. 

La liberté chez Descartes et la théologie. Par E. Gitson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1913.—PP. 452. 

L’Ennui. Etude psychologique. Par Emite Tarpiev. Deuxiéme edition, 
revue et corrigée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. ii, 284. 

Les idéalistes passionnés. Par Maurice Dine. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913.— 
pp. 176. 

Une nouvelle psychologie de l'impérialisme: Ernest Sellitre. Par Louis Estéve. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. xix, 274. 

Index Scolastico-Cartésien. Par EtrENNE Gitson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913. 
—Ppp. ix, 353. 

Materia e Sensazione. V. Fazio-ALLMAYER. Milano, Palermo, Napoli, 
Remo Sandron, Editore, Libraio della R. Casa.—pp. 256. 

Il Comico. Grvuiio A. Levi. Genova, A. F. Formiggini, 1913.—pp. xi, 135. 

Amore, Morte ed Immortalita2. ALESSANDRO CHIAPELLI. Milano, Roma, 
Napoli, Albrighi, Segati & C., 1913.—pp. 184. 

Sui caratteri fondamentali della Filosofia politica del Rousseau. G1orGio DEL 
Veccuio. Genova, Tipografia Giuseppe Carlini fu Gio. Batta, 1912.— 


pp. 15. 


SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


Vers une nouvelle conception du temps? J. Pérks. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

12, pp. 602-616. 

To what extent are the concepts of space and time bound together? Are 
they becoming more and more inextricably connected, as a famous living mathe- 
matician declares? Schopenhauer typifies those philosophers in whom con- 
siderations of the spatial order predominate. For him the lot of the will is 
an eternal now; only the present exists, ceaselessly regenerated like the rainbow 
that maintains itself in the water-drops of a cascade. This conception of time 
is opposed not only to Hegel's historical point of view, but in general to evo- 
lutionary optimism,—the doctrine that past epochs were only stages of de- 
velopment having their raison d'dtre in the state of things now realized. 
Kant represents an intermediate position, in that he did not allow the ideality 
of time to imply unreality in the temporal phenomenon. For this he was 
accused of inconsistency by Schopenhauer, who frankly reverted to Platonism. 
Present tendencies are in the opposite direction; and it is worth while to note 
some of the suggestions which have been incidentally advanced. We ordinarily 
think of time with especial reference to the future, the idea of the past inter- 
vening only to make the necessary contrast. Successive moments are thought 
of as constituting a progress. But some have said that it is quite as legitimate 
to represent the present as emerging from the future, and rolling backward 
toward the past. This view, however, is at odds with the interpretation of 
time which relates it to causality. According to the latter analysis, duration is 
composed of two elements, necessary succession and irreversibility. Necessary 
succession rests upon causality, pure and simple; but irreversibility implies the 
idea of means and ends. To relate time and ends in this way might appear to 
result in a sort of anthropomorphic finalism, or, at any rate, to savor of prag- 
matist doctrines. But may it not be that, as regards the conception of time, 
it is a legitimate function of pragmatism, not, certainly, to hypostatize a form 
of consciousness,—a duration that is felt and lived, but rather to emphasize 
the relativity of the time-consciousness? That relativity we are warned of 
by the trouble we have in showing how a succession of events is anything 
else than a projection outside ourselves of <!.c idea of succession which is 


inherent in our mode of thought. 
E, T. PArne. 


La signification et la valeur du pragmatisme. H. Ropet. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 

12, pp. 568-601. 

What Comte said of his time,—that it had witnessed a divorce between the 
mind and the heart, is equally true of the present era. On one side are science 
and philosophy, the former cold, impersonal, desirous only of knowing and 
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relating facts, the latter quite as dispassionate, finding its paramount concern 
in an absolute truth utterly removed from the realm of the concrete. On the 
other side is human nature, with feelings, desires, choices and ideals. The 
value of pragmatism lies in its ability to effect a reconciliation, the need of 
which other theories have ignored. Epiphenomenalism leads inevitably to 
Huxley's conclusion that the will is never the cause of a voluntary act, but 
only the symbol of a cerebral state which is the antecedent of the act. How 
absurd, then, for Huxley to insist elsewhere that “our volition counts for 
something as a condition of the course of events!” Parallelism is guilty of 
the same paradox. For what spontaneity can there be in a psychic series 
that merely corresponds to a succession of brain processes mechanically bound 
together? Sociology and ethics have not met the requirement, their failure 
being due to a fundamental error of empiricism, which has always devoted 
itself to the knowledge of what és, neglecting many phenomena of action and 
change, interpreting reality as all made in advance, and therefore unrelated 
to human problems and heedless of human interests and ends. But the worst 
offender, from a pragmatic point of view, is rationalism, with its false conception 
of the ideal. No doubt it is the task of reason to improve what experience 
finds deficient, and, with this purpose, to work by models of perfection. But 
to place those models outside of time is to withdraw from them all relation to 
human life. Another mistake of rationalism is its conception of pure know- 
ledge. True, it is an indispensable function of the mind to establish con- 
nections. But first comes the inverse operation of detaching from totality 
something upon which an independence, at least provisional, is conferred. 
The essential thesis of pragmatism is that the faculty of knowing,—of observa- 
tion and relation, is subordinate to this other operation of detaching, altering, 
acting. If knowledge is given first place, if one holds to the work of observing 
and relating for the sake of observing and relating, volition disappears, and 
with it all values, ¢. ¢., all reasons foraction. But let one begin with activity. 
In return for what is gained there is demanded only the sacrifice of an arbitrary 
ideal which is incapable of verification, the abandonment of the outworn 
rationalistic notion of an achieved totality that could not possibly be increased, 


or suffer peril of any loss. 
E. T. 


Natur- und Geschichtsphilosophie. Frieprich Kuntze. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXXVI, 3, pp. 381-412. 

Our author defines his position as Kantian and his point of view as that of 
transcendent realism. Collected human knowledge is treated as phenomena 
and with its formulas, appears to be in opposition to the Ding an sich, and to 
concern itself with pictures that are partly acreation of consciousness. Natural 
and historical science differ from philosophy in that they do not inquire into 
the metaphysics upon which they are based, but merely presuppose an ex- 
plainable basis. They are concerned only with relations that are among 
interrelated parts of human knowledge. A fact that can not be gauged or 
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related to other facts is not a datum but a problem for science. The relation 
between science and the humanities is illustrated by their studies in music. 
The one analyzes music into vibrations and intervals, the other treats it as a 
synthetic whole in our conscious life. The outer and quantitative deductions 
are those of science, the inner and qualitative relate to the humanities. Yet 
science may treat of .hings and their ends, while history may treat of facts in 
series without causal relation. As a method for choosing facts Leibnitz 
formulated the theory of determinability and Kant worked it out more com- 
pletely in his Critique. It is based upon the interrelations of predicates rather 
than any principle of contradiction. It is the explanation of the process by 
which logical phenomena are pressed down into synthetic judgment and does 
not confine itself to the subject-object relation, but includes all deduction even 
presupposing the existence of the Infinite. If this statement, “there is a 
God" is made in the theoretical way that we say there is a square root of 
minus one, then it is meaningless, and only when it is stated in a pragmatic 
way does it become meaningful. II. Historical facts are made by nature and 
our concept of nature is formed by the facts observed; we thus have the 
foundations of empiricism and rationalism. These two limiting and critical 
principles guide us in the process of abstraction which is really the process of 
criticism. Thus, we secure natural law, a function of occurrence that gives 
us a cross-section of the general, and pure abstraction gives us the sharpest 
expression of the universal. We ourselves are ruled by phenomenal relations 
that control all phenomena. Consciousness is not a meaningless fiction but a 
function of relations between moments of happening. We can not show the 
relation between different phases of our consciousness as we can the logical 
relations of external phenomena according to the law of sufficient reason or 
determinability. In short, we may say that just as the struggle for existence 
is a scientific process within history, so is all science a part of history and con- 
versely history is only an incident within natural science. 
H. R. Brockett. 


The Reign of Science in the History of a Race. Atrrep H. Litoyp. Mind, 

N. S., No. 84, pp. 486-507. 

In the history of a race, by means of its sophistication and finesse, the reign 
of art succeeds the reign of law and is itself succeeded by the reign of science, 
in which the duplicity of candor and utility, of the rational and the commercial, 
is pronounced. But this same force, with its insight into the harmonies of 
nature and human possibilities, removes or transcends this duplicity. Un- 
consciously the race becomes agile, fluent and versatile, full of mechanical 
genius; with a strong yet impassionate enthusiasm it enters into life with an 
adventurous spirit and produces what is known as our modern machinery. By 
industrial conflicts and conquests it develops an inner, as well as an outer, 
cosmopolitanism and at the same time a recognized leadership. In the 
mental life this peculiar genius finds expression through the rise of natural 
science; by means of a superpoetic prose, a prose in which the thought tran- 
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scends the medium, it expresses its formally conservative yet curious and 
scientific interest in the mechanical and external world, conquered and mediated 
by its own finesse. In the life of affairs this genius gains recognition through 
the rationalistic and objective mediation of commerce and industry; labor 
becomes machinized, property dehumanized, and man, though remaining a 
social being, becomes a money getting machine. Everything human and 
natural is exploited; war is waged and peace gained for economic reasons. 
In the change from law to science, law becomes commercialized; injury, human 
association and morality are measured by monetary standards. However the 
people are not unemotional but mystic and take religion into their own hands. 
But because of the conflict of candor and utility an alliance is bound to come. 
The situation is unstable; candor cannot endure the ravages of commercialism, 
—it is to make a higher use of the latter’s accumulations. In the conflict 
the spirit of life is liberated and it makes good use of the accumulated powers 
and treasures. Science, like art and law, is now fulfilled in a higher stage; 
this time in philosophy,—a new field in which the race is to make many 


advances. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


Die Sprachphilosophie Lockes. Karu Fanrion. Ar. f. G. Ph., XXVI, 1, 

pp. 56-65. 

The importance of Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding rests almost 
wholly on the third book, upon which the further development of English 
philosophy is based. For in this book, he points out the significance of as- 
certaining the proper connection between ideas and verbal signs before be- 
ginning accurate investigation of any sort. Words help men to regard ideas 
(in themselves particular) as general or universal. In fact, Locke finds that 
most words of all languages are general and become so by being made the 
signs of general ideas. These ideas have become general by abstraction and 
induction. Thus we have the nominaland the real. The real is the particular 
true essence itself, whereas the nominal is the general class name, ‘which « dies 
as a fact to become an idea. However, words are naturally imperfect signs 
of ideas, especially of mixed modes and above all, of substances, for they are 
invariably liable to ambiguity. Undoubtedly, the thoughts of Locke are most 
profound in this third book, and though he shows his characteristic deficiencies, 
We cannot expect him to discover the final solution of a problem which he 


himself has o originated. 
EMANUEL R. ENGEL. 


The Kinds of Poetry. Joun Erskine. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., IX, 

23, pp. 617-627. 

The historical study of literary genres, according to which poetry is classified 
according to the evolution of the language by which it is expressed, fails to 
observe the fundamental distinction between language and poetry itself, 
Poetry is not verse form, but an attitude towards life, which by the ordinary 
man is dissipated in action and by the poet is preserved in language. The 
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kinds of poetry are not evolutionary growths, but eternal functions of life. 
In the three ways of meeting experience—in the emphasis on the past, the 
present, or the future—are to be found the definitions of the drama, the lyric 
and the epic. The lyric is the expression of immediate, transitory emotion, 
which has not subsided into a generalized frame of mind. The drama, though 
the characters in it are lyrical, dwelling in the present moment, is a reflection 
of the past, the harvesting of past deeds in harmony with the temperament of 
the characters. The situation has really nothing to do with the dramatic 
sense, save as it serves to display the character arraigned before the bar of 
his own past. Lyrical elements enter less frequently into the epic, which 
reveals life as a prospect of future destiny. To see the future promised in 
the present is a rare faculty, for that future often presents itself as a constant, 
rather than as a consequent of things as they are. But this feeling is not 
dependent on the belief in anthropomorphic gods guiding the world; the theory 
of evolution should bring us the conviction of destiny which we lack. Evo- 
lution, however, has focused solely on the past. The epic should be judged, 
not lyrically, by the behavior of the two, but by the consistency of its sense 
of an inexorable future. The study of poetry thus becomes the study of man’s 
way of accounting for himself to himself, his eternal effort to restate life so 
that it will satisfy him, and the eternal moods through which the eternal effort 
is made. 
NANN CLARK Barr. 


The Nature of Consciousness. C. A. STRONG. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth. 

IX, 20, pp. 533-544, 20, pp. 561-573, and 21, pp. 589-603. 

According to Professor Strong, the term consciousness is used by the psy- 
chologists to denote the whole formed by our feelings, emotions, desires and 
sensations, and by logicians and epistemologists to denote bare cognizing or 
awareness, but it properly designates the awareness, sometimes accompanying 
cognition, of the states of mind by which we cognize. It is an another name 
for introspection, or for introspection plus its object. Certain existences— 
feelings, volitions, perceptions—are psychic in their original character. When 
we consider that clearness appears to be the character by virtue of which 
experience exists, we see that experience is essentially psychical, and that it is 
never, as some forms of objectivism hold, pure object. If the object is identi- 
fied withexperience asan existent, the subject is placed on this side of experience 
and so made non-empirical, while, if the object is beyond or on the other side 
of experience, though not out of its cognitive reach, experience itself, considered 
so far as it is psychical, may be the subject. A fundamental datum of the 
present inquiry is the image, defined in the sense of that which is sensibly dis- 
coverable in perception or cognition. As opposed to immediatism, whether 
in the form of naive realism or Berkeleian idealism, it is held that the object 
is not identical with the image or with a whole composed of images, but is 
something grasped by means of the image and existent beyond it or at least 
distinct from it. This view, or mediatism, must not be confused with the 
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representative theory of knowledge, for though the image is conceived solely 
as the medium of knowledge, the object is not considered to be known any the 
less directly. Images are aspects or views. Not only do they present to us 
the outsides of things, but they present them from the point of view of the 
body. Hence it involves a false abstraction to ignore the body and make the 
images a pure and unadulterated revelation of the object. This theory not 
only opposes all forms of immediatism by mediatism, but also opposes phe- 
nomenism by what may be called psychism. Phenomenism is the view that 
the image is essentially a phenomenon and that its characters are objective. 
Psychism is the view that it is an existence sui generis, presenting an object 
not essentially, but, as it were, by accident. The fact of the lateness of the 
image establishes both the subjectivity of the image and the independent, ex- 
ternal existence of the object. The simultaneities in the image may corres- 
pond to successions in nature, and vice versa. The internal relations of the 
image are not those of the brain event. In analogy with the images on the 
plate of a photographic camera, visual images are flat, have no depth, and 
may be said to be inside the head. The image is the medium of sense-per- 
ception; is it also the vehicle of introspection or awareness? Awareness is the 
mere thinking of a thing, apart from any thought about it, and may be ana- 
lyzed as if it were entirely unaccompanied by thought. Introspective scru- 
tiny proves that the image is simply a form of feeling and that, if there is 
any awareness present, it is our awareness of it, not its awareness of the ob- 
ject. To explain awareness, we must not look outside or beyond the image 
itself to thought, for thought is simply other awareness. The relation in which 
awareness consists falls outside the mind. Awareness is not a psychical prop- 
erty of the mind considered as an existence. In order to explain the mecha- 
nism of awareness, we must premise that the objects of sense-perception have 
real existence and that these existences are in time and space. The fact of 
the time-gap proves the real existence of the object; variations in the time- 
gap according to the distance of the object from us prove its existence in space. 
If realism is true, we must consider, besides the object and the image,—the body, 
the sense-organs through which the image is mediated, the motor apparatus 
which the image sets off, consequently, the afferent and efferent relations of 
the image. This view, or projectionism, while holding that color and variety 
appear in cognition as qualities of the object, maintains that, as existences, 
qualities are in the image or subject. Self-transcendence it looks upon as 
purely logical. The cognitive character of the image is to be accounted for by 
the intelligent order of feelings not in themselves intelligent. 
J. R. Turte. 


The Relation of Mind and Body, I. R. Latta. Br. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 280-291. 

This problem is largely one of method. There are two main groups of 
theories, Parallelist and Animist. The mechanical principle of explanation, 
used by physical science, is a method or hypothesis assuming the self-complete- 
ness of the material world or system. This system includes everything but 
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the non-material. The mental remains to be explained. Unwittingly, an 
independent psychical system is conceived analogous to the physical, and the 
mechanical method is applied to the explanation of it. This involves the 
difficulty of maintaining the mechanical method as a really scientific process. 
The adequacy of the mechanical principle as applied to living organic bodies 
is questioned by some. The animists and vitalists insist on the necessity of 
a teleological factor. But their actual hypothesis is objectionable in that it 
places this teleological factor entirely outside the mechanical system in the 
entelechy or in the soul. But teleology is really not external but immanent. 
To maintain itself as a really scientific hypothesis, mechanism cannot escape 
the admission of an immanent teleology. Hence teleology of this kind is a 
feature of the physical as well as of the psychical system, and thus the need 
of maintaining a Cartesian absolute disappears. Likewise the gulf between 
the physical and mental world disappears. We may make hypothetical 
abstractions but we have no right to convert these hypothetical abstractions 
into reality. All science is the finding of distinctions within a unity. 
Roy C. Hott. 


The Relation of Mind and Body, II. Henry J. Watt. Br. J. Ps., V, 3, pp. 

292-307. 

1. Knowledge common to all is ultimately the basis of scientific problems 
concerning mind and body. 2. Any solution of the problem—even a tem- 
porary one—presupposes some sort of satisfactory knowledge of each of the 
correlated fields. 3. We may well refuse to make any reference here to phi- 
losophical problems concerning reality. 4. Connection between mind and 
body must rest upon some form of correlation between physical and psychical 
things. The problem of correlation must be stated from a psychical basis. 
The psychological facts are just the key to the arrangement of physiological 
facts. 5. The most direct attributes of sensation, commonly known as quality, 
intensity, extensity, local sign, duration, and position in time, provide a basis 
for the general problem formulated above. 6. McDougall attempts by the 
example of binocular vision to show that for certain psychical states no physical 
correlative is known or conceivable. But cannot the demands of a legitimate 
form of parallelism be fulfilled? 7. Fused unity (as binocular synthesis) does 
not differ radically and in every respect from its components. 8. A law of 
psychical identity is proposed. No attribute of experience offers exception 
to this law nor could any demand be made for a parallel unification of sub- 
servient neural processes. 9. The visual ‘systemic’ sign—the mark of 
individuality of the two fields of vision—may be considered as the psychical 
correlative of the separate central localizations of the effects of stimulation 
of the two retine. 10. The law of the conservation of psychical identity 
does not seem to call for an operative agent. The postulation of the soul 
as the agent of unification of experience seems not only unnecessary but even 
to emphasize the problem. 11. Coédrdination of muscular response is involved 
with local sign. It becomes a condition of fusion (if not a sole ground of 
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fusion) in so far as it is based upon, and by its changes helps to modify, the 
local signs, which enter as attributes of sensations into the components of a 
complex process of fusion. Therefore it still seems possible to correlate com- 
pletely the complex psychical unity of binocular vision, fused according to the 
particular laws of psychical fusion, with the complex physical unity of binocular 
stimulation and response, codrdinated according to the particular laws of 
neural codrdination. Roy C. Hott. 


Die Wurszeln des Pessimismus bei Schopenhauer. Oscar Scuuster. Ar. f. 

G. Ph., XXVI, 1, pp. 66-82. 

Arthur Schopenhauer had little use for the joys and fruits of life, for sensi- 
bility and intellectuality were to him supreme at all times. His emotional 
nature is manifest in many places of his chief work, and often times caused 
him much sorrow in his associations with men. Life was for him an intrinsic 
contradiction—a jest even, though a bitter one. His travels only made him 
realize all the more the misery of the world. Incidentally, Schopenhauer 
might here be likened to Augustine, one much greater than he, but also governed 
by powerful emotions, and one concerning whom Schopenhauer always spoke 
highly. Schopenhauer resorted to the transcendental and became a mystic. 
The roots of his pessimism are many. Early imprisonment in a mercantile 
calling must have strengthened his pessimism. As for his opinion of women, 
much has been written. For him, the all-important thing was his work and 
not the fortunes of matrimony. Another factor which made life so gloomy, 
was the condition of his home life. His father was found dead in an alley, 
and his mother ever became more estranged to him. Johanna Schopenhauer 
frankly confessed in a letter to her son, that the farther distant he was from 
her, the more it pleased her. Ultimately, the creations of art alone brought 
him relief. The reactions of the world against him only continued to increase 
his pessimism. Furthermore, as a pious individual, he possibly felt that he 
was liberating himself from worse suffering in the world to come, by doing 
repentance in this life. At any rate, Schopenhauer will always remain a 
character who commands our respect and admiration, for to him who con- 
sidered the goal of happiness so impossible and vain, life for noble ends seemed 
still worth living. EMANUEL K. ENGEL. 


La méthode pathologique et le langage actuel. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVII, 12, pp. 545-567. 

Many terms which pass for genuine are miserable counterfeits whose 
continued circulation threatens to compromise science. In mechanics, for 
example, a great word is force. Veritably, a term to conjure with! What 
governs movement? Force, to be sure, since the speed and direction of the 
object moved vary with the speed and direction of the force which moves it! 
That is (if people but knew), force is the reassuring name of a little invisible 
demon who does the work! Pathology, as well as mechanics, has been too 
much at the mercy of such explanations. The all-important fact established 
by modern biological science is the unity of the vital mechanism. A living 
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being, in a state of health, exhibits no phenomenon that is truly local. Any 
change which untrained observation might regard as confined to a limited 
region of the organism, really affects the whole machine, and is the result of 
an activity in which the whole animal more or less directly partakes. But 
in spite of this well-known principle, pathological terminology is rife with 
expressions which deny it. A boy's voice deepens at puberty. Physiologists 
say that the change is due to a specific substance secreted by a bodily organ: 
to this substance they give the name hormone. As causing changes of ado- 
lescence in girls, other distinct chemical substances are postulated, each capable 
of producing modifications in a specific part of the organism. These substances 
also are called hormones. What actually occurs at puberty, however, is a 
unique and thorough-going modification of the entire organism; and this 
cannot be defined in terms of separable phenomena. Now note the abuse of 
language which grows out of baseless theories. It is bad enough to call purely 
imaginary substances by artificial names. How much worse to use for other 
hypothetical substances imitative terms, which, on account of their formation, 
convey the idea of resemblance to known substances! To illustrate: pathologists 
speak constantly of aggressines, antiphagines, agglutinines. The ending ine 
is borrowed from the names of vegetable alkaloids, like morphine, quinine 
and atropine. Of course the effects of alkaloids upon living beings are familiar 
and easily demonstrated. But the very existence of agglutinines is an un- 
warranted assumption. The reasoning that leads to the hypothesis is as 
follows. It is found that the serum of certain animals which have struggled 
against microbes of a given kind, has acquired the property of agg/lutinating 
the experimental cultures of those microbes. On this evidence is based the 
supposition that against thousands of different microbes the organism can 
produce at need the specific agglutinine, or chemical substance, which is 
required for the survival of the organism. In short, there are microbes; 
organisms do survive them; hence the agglutinines! The saddest consequence 
of such fallacies is the plausibility which they lend to final causes, thus in- 
serting into so-called pathological science an opening wedge for teleology. 
E. T. Patne. 


Perception and Intersubjective Intercourse. Wit1amM W. CARLILE. Mind, 

N. S., No. 84, pp. 508-521. 

Neither Dr. Ward's division of experience into individual and universal, 
nor Mill's idea that matter is a possibility of sensation, do justice to the 
conception that the common world arises by the codperation of many in- 
telligences. An examination of this problem will show that only primary 
qualities, which are in truth Kant’'s categories, are the product of intersub- 
jective intercourse and that the secondary qualities may be reached by in- 
dividual sensation. By referring to Hume's example of the crooked stick 
we see that primary qualities represent the reality by which we can pronounce 
the secondary ones illusion; in fact can we not say that they are the object, 
—the cause of the secondary qualities? The genesis of a concept of an object 
as well as the proof of the existence of an object is gained by intercourse. 
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Reality is a correlate of truth; both are products of intercourse and need 
verification, but this cannot be done in the present, consequently they are not 
one with sentience. The reality of the world is the substance that underlies 
qualities and the cause of sensible impressions. The identity of presentation 
for various minds furnishes, in a large measure, the basis of all that we can 
call reality. FRANK DICKINSON. 


Zur Beurteilung Sigers von Brabant. CLEMENS BAEUMKER. Philosophisches 

Jahrbuch, XXIV, 1911. 

Autour de Siger de Brabant. PIERRE MANDONNET. Reprinted from Revue 

Thomiste, XIX, 1911. 

Um Siger von Brabant I & II. Ciemens BAEUMKER. Philosophisches 

Jahrbuch, XXIV, 1911. 

In the July number of the PaiLosopHIcaL REVIEW, I9II, pp. 426-434, the 
present writer reviewed the second edition of Mandonnet’s important work 
on Siger of Brabant. I there pointed out the part that Baeumker and Man- 
donnet had in the elucidation of the Siger problem, and also made the state- 
ment that in view of Baeumker’s assertion in a note in his volume on Witelo 
that his view of the real Siger differs from that of Mandonnet, it would be 
desirable to have a more explicit expression of opinion from him on this point. 
This has now actually appeared in the articles named at the head of this 
notice. This is fortunate, though the immediate occasion that called forth 
Baeumker’s statement of his views is not so. Mandonnet chose, in a note in 
his great work, to take Baeumker to task in a rather personal manner—in too 
personal a manner it seems to the impartial reader, who is interested in the 
subject matter only—for fancied grievances upon which the present writer 
prefers to refrain from passing judgment. As a result we have the reply and 
defence of Baeumker and the rejoinder of Mandonnet, and the counter reply 
of Baeumker as noted at the head of this article. What is scientifically of 
interest is the difference in the conception of Siger between Mandonnet and 
Baeumker, which is the purpose of this notice as a supplement to the review 
referred to above. 

They are both agreed that Siger is an Averroist, and that it was against 
him that Thomas Aquinas directed his treatise, De Unitate Intellectus Contra 
Averroistas. They differ in points of detail, which are of interest to the student 
of Siger. 

1. The reader of Mandonnet’s book might have gone away with the im- 
pression that for Siger God is not the efficient cause of the sublunar world, 
but only the final cause. Baeumker pointed out that that was incorrect, 
and Mandonnet now admits that Baeumker's view is correct, and that while 
his own expressions in his book are ambiguous and might lend themselves 
to the interpretation Baeumker gave them, he (Mandonnet) did not mean 
them in that sense. When he said that for Siger God is only the final cause 
of the universe, but not the efficient cause of the sublunar world, he meant 
by efficient cause, direct efficient cause, namely direct creation as the Christian 
Aristotelians believed, whereas the Averroists, and Siger with them, hely 
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that God is the direct efficient cause only of the first Intelligence, the things 
of the sublunar world are made by God through the mediation of the In- 
telligences. Here, too, then, they both agree that for Siger also God is the 
efficient cause of the whole universe, though not in the same sense for the sub- 
lunar world as for the superlunar. 

2. This is perhaps a minor point and yet it is of interest as showing how 
undue emphasis and the ambiguity of a strange term may lead to misunder- 
standing. Baeumker and Mandonnet are agreed that Siger was not an ortho- 
dox thinker, but the former is unwilling to charge him with any more hetero- 
doxy than is actually contained in his words. And he seems in the present 
writer’s opinion to be right. Mandonnet is somewhat too severe even on 
Averroes. The latter often speaks of ‘‘ Loquentes trium legum,”’ by which 
are meant the theologians of the three religions, Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism. The only objection that a sensitive religionist may have 
to the phrase is the detached manner in which the three dominant religions 
seem to be lumped together as being all on the same level. But there is 
nothing to show that this is more than merely apparent. For the word 
“Loquentes” is not at all an objectionable term, though it has been mis- 
understood as equivalent to “garrulantes,”’ “garrulatores” (Mandonnet, 
Siger I, 148, II, 8), which is absolutely unwarranted. ‘‘Loquentes” is a 
literal translation of the Arabic Mutakallima@n, which is a technical term and 
denotes a special school of Arabian rationalizing theologians. There is nothing 
derogatory in the word “‘ Mutakallimfin,” which is older than Averroes, and 
he is of course not responsible for the term Loguentes, which, too, is meant to 
cover the Arabic term and no more. Averroes never attacks the simple 
believers, even the learned among them, the Fugaha, who do not meddle with 
philosophy. He attacks repeatedly the Mutakallimd@n, particularly in his 
compendium of the Metaphysics, but solely as philosophers, not as religious 
believers. Surely no one would think of accusing Maimonides of irreverence, 
and yet he is quite as severe a critic of the Mutakalliman as is Averroes. Both 
Averroes and Maimonides attack the Mutakallimfin because their methods 
are not philosophical enough, i. e., not Aristotelian, since they believe in such 
things as atoms and other impossible theories. It is therefore clear that one 
may have the greatest respect for religion and yet oppose on scientific grounds 
the Mutakallimin. The term “Loquentes” was evidently misunderstood 
by the author of the anonymous treatise ‘‘De Erroribus Philosophorum,” 
who thinks it is equivalent to “garrulantes” and “garrulatores,” and Man- 
donnet is guilty of the same error, when he renders it “bavards” (Autour de 
Siger, p. 44). If Siger is even more careful in his expression than Averroes, 
there is no reason for accusing him of calling Christian beliefs fables unless he 
says so expressly, and it is clear, as Baeumker argues, that he does not. 

3- Here the question is whether “‘Quod deum esse sapientibus sit per se 
notum” is Averroistic or not. Mandonnet said in his book it was, but has 
now changed his mind in view of Baeumker’s correction and goes to the other 
extreme, saying it is in agreement with the view of Thomas Aquinas. This 
Baeumker thinks is going too far. The matter turns upon what is meant by 
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“per se notum.” If we just take the phrases it is clear that Thomas Aquinas 
would not say that the existence of God is “ per se notum”’ even “sapientibus.”’ 
He makes a distinction between “ per se notum simpliciter” and “ per se notum 
quoad nos,” and says that the former is true, the latter not. See Summa 
Contra Gentiles, 1, ch. XI, “‘simpliciter quidem Deum esse per se notum est, 
quum hoc ipsum quod deus est sit suum esse. Sed quia hoc ipsum quod Deus 
est mente concipere non possumus, remanet ignotum quoad nos."" ‘“Quoad 
nos” includes ‘sapientes’ also. By “per se"’ is meant without the need of 
demonstration. If, says Thomas, we could without demonstration, but 
immediately, say by intuition, know the nature of God, we should eo ipso 
know his existence, because, as we now know by demonstration, his “essentia "’ 
is identical with his “‘esse.’’ But no one, not even the wise, has such an in- 
tuition of God’s nature, hence no one knows his existence except by demon- 
stration, and the identity of his essence with his existence is also a matter of 
demonstration. Whether the idea of Siger is exactly the same or not is not 
clear. To say that after the demonstration of the existence of God Deus est 
is “per se notum”’ seems a peculiar use of “ per se.” 

4. Here there seems no doubt that Baeumker’s interpretation is correct. 
When Siger says (II, p. 87): “iudicatur in humanis actibus actus malus non 
referendo nec attendendo ad totum universum, sed ad ipsam hominum com- 
munitatem . . .” and again (ib., 88) ‘ratio malitiae in actu humano et ratio 
punitionis non considerantur attendendo ad totum genus entis, sed ad genus 
humanum. Et quia sunt actus humani qui, etsi fiant cum bono quorundam 
entium, redundant tamen in malum commune civitatis vel regni, hinc est 
quod sunt mali simpliciter humana malitia et prohibendi et puniendi,” it 
is clear that, taken together with the question raised and defended as ex- 
plained by Baeumker, the contrast is not between the species and the 
individual within humanity, but between the human species and the rest of 
nature. “Cum bono quorundam entium,"’ when compared with “totum 
genus entis,"’ denotes not ‘‘certains hommes,” as Mandonnet says (Aulour de 
Siger, 51), but beings other than men, since ‘totum genus entis” is contrasted 
with “genus humanum.” Siger would surely have said “‘quorundam ho- 
minum” if this is what he meant. 

If this is true then Siger cannot be held responsible for a proposition like 
the following which rests upon a distinction not made by Siger: “‘Quod pec- 
catum contra naturam, utpote abusus in coitu, licet sit contra naturam speciei, 
non tamen est contra naturam individui” (II, p. 190, no. 206). Besides if 
the distinction between the interest of the species and that of the individual 
could be ascribed to Siger, the proposition just quoted would be prohibited 
as an evil and a sin, since it is fraught with evil consequences for the species. 

We may close this notice by saying that though it was unfortunate that a 
personal attack should have been the immediate occasion of these discussions, 
the result has been a clarifying of some of the matters in dispute in the doctrine 
of Siger. As Baeumker says, “Im Zusammenarbeiten wird die Wahrheit 
geférdert.” Isaac Hustk. 
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NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association was held at 
Evanston, IIl., March 21st and 22d, Professor John E. Boodin occupying the 
chair as President. A joint meeting was held with the Western Psychological 
Association, at which the discussion centered in the problem of the social 
implications of consciousness. The following were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: President, B. H. Bode; Vice-President, Norman Wilde; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, H. W. Wright; Members of the Executive Committee, A. K. 
Rogers, H. C. Longwell, G. H. Mead and Warner Fite. 


Aconference, at which Professor John Dewey presided, was held at Columbia 
University and the College of the City of New York on April 25th and 26th. 
The subject under discussion was the Philosophy of Law and the following 
papers were read: 


“ The Philosophy of Law in America,” Roscoe Pound; “ The Ethnological 
Approach to Law,” A. A. Goldenweiser; “ Jhering’s Theory of Law,” Isaac 
Husik; “ The Relation of Legal to Political Theory,” W. W. Willoughby; 
“Responsibility,"" H. Rutgers Marshall; “ The Criteria of Social Ends,” J. 
H. Tufts; “The Conception of Social Welfare,” Felix Adler; ‘“ Law and 
Progress,"" G. W. Kirchwey; “The Content of Social Justice,” Simon N. 
Patten; “ Justice and the Individual,” G. W. Cunningham; “ Our Litigious 
System,” E. N. Henderson; “ The Principles of Judicial Legislation,” M. R. 
Cohen; “The Preamble to the Constitution,"”” G. A. Black; “ The Social 
Sciences as the Basis of Legal Education,” William Draper Lewis. 


Three new volumes have recently been announced by The Science Press: 
Volume I, The Foundations of Science, by H. Poincaré, translated by George 
Bruce Halsted; Volume II, Medical Research and Education, by R. M. Pearce, 
W. H. Welch, C. S. Minot, and others; Volume III, University Control, by 
J. McKeen Cattell and others. 


We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 
Tue JouRNAL oF ParLosopny, PsycHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC Metuops, X, 


5: Harry Allen Overstreet, Philosophy and Our Legal Situation; H. C. Stevens, 
A Peculiar Collective Illusion. 


X, 6: Edgar A. Singer, Jr., Man and Fellow-man; George Stuart Fullerton, 
Percept and Object in Common Sense and in Philosophy. II; Felix Krueger, 
Consonance and Dissonance. 


X, 7: John E. Boodin, Individual and Social Minds; W. B. Pillsbury, 
“Fluctuations of Attention” and the Refractory Period; Discussion: George 
P. Adams, ‘‘ Everybody’s World” and the Will to Believe. 
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Tue PsycHotocicaL BuLLetin, X, 2: W. V. Bingham, Report of the 
American Psychological Association; Abstracts of Papers. 

X, 3: General Reviews and Summaries: Madison Bentley, Sensation (Gen- 
eral); E. B. Holt, Vision—General Phenomena; C. EZ. Ferree, Vision—Periph- 
eral and Foveal; S. P. Hayes, Vision—Color Defects; R. M. Ogden, Hearing; 
E. A. McC. Gamble, Taste and Smell; A. H. Pierce, Synzsthesia. 


ArcHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PuiLosopuige, XIX, 1: Wilk. M. Frankl, Ein 
Kalkul fiir kategorische (Gewissheits-) Schliisse; Arthur Trebitsch, Die Sinne 
und das Denken; Karl Fahrion, Der Begriff der Wahrheit; A. Coralnik, Die 
Voraussetzungen der Renaissance; Dr. Hoffmann, Sprachliche Logik und 
Mathematik; A. Schwadron, De naturae saltibus; Viktor Stern, Eine monis- 
tische Ethik und ihr Rezensent; Oliver von Hazay, Uber primitive Zeitauffas- 
sung. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuHiLosopHie, XIX, 2: Fritz Miinch, Die 
Problemstellung von Hegels ‘‘ Phanomenologie des Geistes.” Eine problem- 
geschichtliche Einfiihrung in seine Philosophie; Emil Raff, Die Deduktions- 
und Kategorienlehre Kants als Beweis fiir den idealen Charakter seiner 
Philosophie; David Neumark, Wiederentgegnung; Marie von Besobrasop, 
Gregor Skovoroda, ein Philosoph der Ukraine (1721-1794); Heinrich Schissler, 
Die logische Theorie der einzelnen Beziehungen auf Grund der Marbeschen 
Beziehungslehre; Wilhelm Borner, Grillparzer und Kant; Otto Samuel, Die 
Grundlehre Spinozas im Lichte der kritischen Philosophie. 

ZeEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXIV, 1 u. 2: G. Heymans, In Sachen des psychischen Monismus (Zweiter 
Artikel); Paula Meyer, Uber die Reproduktion eingepragter Figuren und 
ihrer rdumlichen Stellungen bei Kindern und Erwachsenen; Wolfgang Kéhler, 
Akustische Untersuchungen III und IV. 


Revue PaiLosopHigue, XXXVIII, 2: J. Joteyko, Les défenses psychiques 
(premier article); Z. Brehier, L’origine des images symboliques; H. Robet, La 
valeur du pragmatisme. 

XXXVIII, 3: Fr. Paulhan, Qu’est-ce que la vérité? (premier article); 
E. de Roberty, Le concept sociologique du progrés; J. Joteyko, Les defenses 
psychiques (fin); N. Kostyleff, Recherches sur le mécanisme de l’imagination 
créatrice; L. Dugas, Un paradoxe psychologique. 

REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXI, 1: A. Meillet, Sur la 
méthode de la grammaire comparée; L. Weber, Le rythme du progrés et la 
loi des deux états; Ch. Dunan, La nature de I'Espace (fin); S. Ginzberg, Note 
sur le sens équivoque des propositions particuliéres; P. Boutroux, Les étapes 
de la philosophie mathématique; Th. Ruyssen, La tempérance. 


REVUE DE PuiLosopuig, XIII, 2: P. Charles, La métaphysique du Kantisme. 
I.—La chose en soi; S. Belmond, L'univocité scotiste. Ses fondements; P. 
Geny, Comment présenter la définition de la vérité?; Mgr d’Hulst, Cours de 
Théodicée. IV.—Analyse et extraits des Legons sur I’action de Dieu. 
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XIII, 3: J. Toulemonde, L'art d’exercer l'autorité; P. Charles, La méta- 
physique du Kantisme. II.—Les catégories; A. Valensin, D’une Logique de 
l’action; F. Pradel, Autour de la méthode d'immanence; J. Le Rohellec, La 

Revue N&o0-ScoLasTIQuE DE XX, 77: M. de Wulf, Vingtiéme 
année; P. De Munnynck, La démonstration métaphysique du libre arbitre; 
P. Mandonnet, Roger Bacon et la composition des trois “Opus”; G. Legrand, 
“L’expérience religieuse” et la philosophie de W. James; P. Le Guichaoua, 
A propos des rapports entre la métaphysique et la théorie de la conscience, 
M. de Wulf, Le mouvement néo-scolastique. 


